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Introduction to Ma Ke’s 



“Man and Wife Learn to Read ” 


By David Holm 

Man and Wife Learn to Read' (Fu qi shizi), a 
yangge play written and composed by Ma Ke, was originally 
performed at the 1945 Spring Festival in Yan’an. 1 I have 
chosen this particular yangge play first because it is a farce, 
and farce comes across well in translation, and secondly 
because it is an excellent example of light drama as written 
and performed by intellectual cadres in the heyday of the 
Yangge Movement. Unlike many plays that were written 
towards the end of the war, Man and Wife Learn to Read 
remained very close to North Shenxi folk yangge in form 
while introducing “new content” in interesting and ingenious 
ways. 

What came to be called the Yangge Movement got under 
way in North China in areas under the control of the Party 
around 1943, and became the CCP’s first systematic attempt 
to reform Chinese opera. Yangge, a kind of folk opera and 
dance which I shall discuss shortly, was made the nucleus of 
annual campaigns at the Spring Festival (the old New Year) to 
use dramatic genres current among the common people as a 
means of carrying the Party’s message to the widest possible 
audience. Thus first of all the Yangge Movement was an 
attempt to cast Party propaganda in a form that the peasants 
knew, loved and understood. The fundamental difference 
between this and earlier attempts by the CCP to make use of 
“old genres” as media for propaganda and agitation (cf, the 
use of folksong and huagu xi during the Jiangxi Soviet) was 
that in Yan’an following the victory of Mao and his followers 
over Wang Ming and the Internationalists in May 1941, 2 a 
systematic effort was made to involve writers and artists with 
cosmopolitan city backgrounds in the creation of a new 
“national opera” on the basis of indigenous dramatic forms. 3 
Yangge plays of the new type were to combine the form and 
style of folk opera with internationalist content, and were to 
be at once popular and serious. 

But intellectual leadership was regarded only as the first 
stage: like other campaigns fostered by the CCP in the wake of 
Rectification, the Yangge Movement was also intended to be a 
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mass movement, with yangge troupes in the villages 
participating in the reform of their own repertoire and the 
creation of new plays. The introduction of new content 
reflecting village life in the Resistance War was also regarded as 
the start of a dialectical process: the new yangge, on one hand, 
was to be used as a tool to raise levels of education and culture 
in the villages and, in conjunction with other campaigns, to 
stimulate production and urge the reform of the agrarian 
economy; at the same time, gradually improving conditions in 
the villages would lead to the transformation of yangge and 
other folk arts into higher and more modern forms. 

One should perhaps note here that the use of popular 
and folk forms as vehicles of moral influence by the scholars 
and ruling classes has a very long history in China. It has been 
argued for instance that some of the odes in the Shijing were 
composed in the royal palace, in imitation of the popular 
style, and were sung afterwards in the villages of the various 
fiefs as a means of reforming morals. 4 Similarly, the vernacular 
tales and shan-shu of more recent times were composed as a 
rule by low-ranking literati for the edification — as well as the 
entertainment — of the lower orders. Conversely, folk and 
popular forms have also been used as vehicles of social protest 
by the common people themselves, and a great deal of work 
has been done in recent years by Chinese scholars to document 
this tradition. Particularly relevent here is the connection 
between secret society activity and the popular stage. The 
Boxers, for instance, made extensive use of local opera and 
puppet shows to make propaganda among the peasant masses, 5 
and similar activities can probably be documented for almost 
any political mass movement in modern Chinese history. On a 
deeper level, traditions of Taoist mystical boxing that formed 
such a prominent part of much secret society activity and 
ideology were closely linked with the theatre. 6 

Yangge is a type of folk dance accompanied by short 
plays and was performed in celebration of the New Year and 
Lantern Festivals. Until the reforms of the 1940s, at least, it 






















was a religious observance. Throughout North China regional 
and local variations in performance were quite pronounced, 
but generally yangge included a procession through the streets, 
a “large dance” (da yangge) performed by the whole troupe, a 
series of “little dances” involving two or so dancers, and a 
number of short plays. Yangge was often accompanied by 
variety acts such as “dry boat” and “bamboo horse.” 

In North Shenxi a yangge troupe usually consisted of 
anywhere between fifteen and thirty dancers. Musical 
accompaniment was provided by an orchestra of five or six 
men: two of these played suona (a double-reed instrument 
with a brass bell) and the rest played percussion. Da yangge, 
the most typical item in yangge performances throughout 
North China, was traditionally distinguished by its overt 
sexuality and general atmosphere of excitement and 
enthusiasm. A rare eye-witness account from Yan’an in the 
early 1940s brings out these qualities well: 

l have seen the old yangko dance of Yan'an several times. 
Once l saw it near the new market-place: the leader 
(lingduij was holding an open umbrella, and there were 
around twenty troupe members. Boys and girls danced in 
pairs, and the girls were boys dressed as girls. There was a 
clown, and a priest holding a tortoise in his hand. When 
they danced the boys and girls flirted with each other and 
the atmosphere of eroticism was very thick. This kind of 
yangge is no longer seen this year. Another time l saw 
yangge at Qinghuabian: this was organised by the peasants; 
the leader was the parish head and he held a bushel lantern 
on top of a long pole. There were ten-odd dancers who 
wore flowery costumes and had huagu (also called yaogu, 

“ waist-drums”) hanging at their waists. Their movements 
were crude and vigorous, the beat was pronounced, and 
their voices were loud and clear, full of the health and 
happiness of the working people. 1 

The focus of most of the Party's attention, however, was 
on yangge plays, yangge ju. The old yangge ju in North Shaanxi 
was a relatively simple affair. Sometimes performances were 
given in the middle of the procession, but more often in the 
open area (on the ground, not on stage) where the yangge 
dances were performed. Often there was no story-line, 
properly speaking, and no fixed relationship between the 
characters. Usually the plot was conveyed by alternate singing 
(duichang) and question and answer. Usually too there were 
only two or three characters in a play, most frequently one 
dan (female role) and one chou (clown). The scenes presented 
in these plays were based on everyday life in the villages, and 
plots often centered on flirtations and jealous quarrels. The 
most widespread of these plays were Ju dagang (“The 
Tinker”), Xiao fangniu (“The Little Cowherd”), Xiaogu xian 
(“The Virtuous Daughter-in-Law) and Xiazi suanming (“The 
Blind Fortune-teller”). The play Ju dagang was one found all 
over North China, and the Dingxian collection contains a text 
of this play. 8 /« dagang is mainly a lewd comic dialogue, full of 
double-entendre, between a housewife and a tinker about how 
to mend the holes in her pots and pans. In Xiao fangniu a 
young country girl loses her way and asks directions from a sly 
young cowherd. He deliberately makes things difficult for her 
and she, not to be outdone, talks back and makes fun of him. 

Scenes such as these led more perceptive writers in 
Yan’an to observe that in yangge ju the content, village life, 


appeared entirely in the form of burlesque (naoju). Characters 
were portrayed in an exaggerated and satirical manner in order 
to provide material for mirth. According to one writer this was 
partly because yangge was performed at the New Year, when a 
light and happy form was most appropriate, and partly 
because the peasants could not, in the old society, describe the 
circumstances of their lives or express their emotions in a 
straightforward manner. 9 Such an interpretation of yangge 
drama, which implied that it contained elements of realism 
and was consequently a serious art form worthy of attention 
and meriting reform, was by no means the majority view in 
Yan’an intellectual circles. 

It was partly this opposition to the use of “feudal” and 
“superstitious” forms that explains the long interval between 
the time the Party leadership first came out in favor of using 
folk literature and the active and extensive prosecution of the 
policy after 1942. But time was also needed for preliminary 
investigations: one of the first steps along the road that led to 
the production of new yangge plays at the Lu Xun Institute 
was a series of field surveys, undertaken largely after 1939. 
The eminent musicologist Lii Ji and his colleagues collected 
well over a thousand folk songs from North Shenxi, including 
many that dated back to the period of land revolution under 
the Red Army of Liu Zhi-dan. Extensive collections of yangge 
and theatre music were also undertaken, probably slightly 
later. These materials were reproduced on mimeograph at the 
Lu Xun Institute and used as teaching materials. Later they 
were supplemented by old artists who were brought to the 
Institute to teach. 

By 1944 the directions in which the old yangge was to 
be reformed were more or less established. In the yangge 
dance the display of sexuality was to be eliminated and the 
motley crowd of comic characters in the old processions — the 
fool, the priest with a big head, the old woman, the fisherman, 
the firewood gatherer — were to be replaced by dancers 
representing workers, peasants and soldiers. In this way it was 
intended that da yangge be transformed into a dance of 
solidarity, with only positive characters taking part. In yangge 
drama, too, the element of sexuality and the old comic roles, 
particularly that of the clown, were to be eliminated, and 
positive characters representing the “new masses” were to take 
pride of place. Everything else, including the old music, was to 
be salvaged: songs sung to the old tunes made the new words 
easier to remember. The Party workers were particularly 
anxious to retain the traditional form of comic dialogue, as 
this was the basis of much of yangge’s mass appeal. Since the 
traditional roles did not fit neatly into either positive or 
negative categories, a certain amount of juggling was necessary, 
especially in plays of the one dan and one chou type. If both 
the man and the woman were positive characters, representing 
the new masses of the Border Region, how was a plot to 
develop? The general formula developed to deal with this 
problem was to have one of the positive characters pretend to 
be backward, and thus act as a “feed-man.” This formula is 
quite apparent in Man and Wife Learn to Read and is 
used to good effect, but it should be pointed out that there 
was not an infinite number of variations that could be worked 
on this theme. This leads me to suggest that the contradiction 
between national or folk form and internationalist content had 
to be resolved on the level of artistic practice; that is, it had to 
be resolved afresh with each new play. 

Apart from the comic dialogue, there are quite a number 
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of other features of Man and Wife taken from the old 
North Shenxi yangge. The whole play derives a lot of its 
appeal in performance to rhythmical effects, and in my 
translation I have tried to retain as much of this “fresh and 
lively Chinese style and manner” as possible. This attention to 
rhythm is particularly evident in the prologue, which is cast in 
a traditional form of recital in verse called lianzi zui y or 
“patter-mouth.” This form was current in the region around 
Zizhou and Wubao counties to the north of Yan’an, and it was 
meant to be performed at breakneck speed, as indicated by its 
alternative names jikouliu and jikouling , “torrent-mouth.” 
There seems to have been a close connection between lianzi 
zui and yangge performances in these areas, so the use of 
lianzi zui in the prologue of this play may be seen as a 
reflection of traditional practice. Then there is the music. Ma 
Ke was a musicologist and composer at the Lu Xun Institute 
of Literature and Art, and during the early 1940s he was active 
in field surveys of local opera genres organized by the Chinese 
Folk Music Research Society. 10 I presume that the three tunes 
used in Man and Wife were collected by Ma during these 
surveys. Two of the tunes, “Ornamented gangdiao ” and 
“Playing on the Swing,” are melodies taken from Meihu, a 
popular form of “little theatre” (xiaoxi) that was current in 
the south and west of Shanxi and most areas of North Shaanxi 
south of Suide and Mizhi. In these areas Meihu plays were 
often performed along with yangge at the New Year. Thus Ma 
Ke’s use of Meihu tunes in this play also reflects traditional 
North Shaanxi practice. Ma Ke also composed the music for a 
five-act yangge play Zhou Zishan, published in 1944, 11 and in 
the first half of 1944 collaborated with Zhang Lu and others 
on the score of Baimao nu. 

We may conclude that Man and Wife Learn to 
Read is a fairly clear-cut example of the policy of “from the 
people, to the people” in the sphere of art and literature. 

The play was written and composed as propaganda for 
the new mass education movement. 12 The drive for mass 
literacy had been under way particularly since the Conference 
of Senior Cadres of early 1943. The production drive launched 
at that conference required that a “peasant household 
production plan” ( nonghu jihua) be drawn up for each family, 
and this in turn necessitated a wider dissemination of literacy. 
After 1943 earlier attempts to introduce romanization were 
replaced by teaching, in part-time “winter schools,” a basic 
vocabulary of Chinese characters that would be of immediate 
use both in production and for political education. At the 
same time the drive was not to interfere with the production 
movement itself. A typical solution was for the names of 
standard farm implements, for instance, to be carved on their 
handles so that characters could be studied while at work. An 
additional aspect of this campaign was the fiercely competitive 
spirit injected into it by the labor hero emulation campaigns. 
Objective standards were set for the achievement of tasks (of 
the number of characters to be learned, for example) and used 
as the basis for widespread contests and “declarations of war” 
between individuals or groups. 

As a piece of propaganda the play combines agitation 
with education. One of the main aims of the play was 
obviously to drum up enthusiasm for the mass literacy 
campaign: this was done both by the vivacity of the 
performance and by a fairly straightforward appeal to peasant 
self-interest. In the prologue, for instance, the immediate 
advantages of literacy are pointed out by negative example in 
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Liu Er’s satirical self-criticism. Possible reasons for lack of 
enthusiasm among the masses for the literacy drive are also 
alluded to (chiefly lack of time and energy after a hard day’s 
work), but only when the characters are speaking in their 
“negative” or backward roles, hence no solution is proposed. 
The comic dialogue that forms the bulk of the play is heavily 
and unashamedly didactic. This approach was designed to 
make maximum impact on an audience of peasants and 
townspeople, most of whom were illiterate. The audience is 
given explicit instructions in the play on how to go about 
learning to read and write Chinese characters, and comic 
reversal is used as a mnemonic device to facilitate the 
repetition of these basic practical instructions without 
altogether breaking the dramatic illusion. Setting new words to 
old songs is another way of making sure that the message 
reverberates long after the performance has ended. 

The text of Man and Wife Learn to Read was 
originally published in Liberation Daily (Jiefang ribao) on 
February 28, 1945. In September of the same year it was 
published as a separate booklet: this was a clear indication that 
the play met with the approval of the Party’s literary 
authorities and that it was intended to distribute it more 
widely among yangge troupes in outlying districts. The present 
translation is based on the text in Zhang Geng, ed., Yangge ju 
xuanji (A Selection of Yangge Plays), Peking: Renmin wenxue 
chubanshe, 1958, pages 221-233. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Charles Curwen of the Department 
of History at the School of Oriental and African Studies for 
help with the translation of some of the more difficult North 
Shaanxi expressions. 
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Man and Wife Learn to Read 


By MaKe 


translated by David Holm 


Dramatis Personae 

LIU ER, a young peasant LIU’S WIFE 


Enter Liu Er 

LIU ER: [recites lianzi zui— “patter-mouth"] 
Talking ’bout change, change, 

Making people’s customs change, 
Studying culture, learning to read. 

I, Liu Er, used not to read, 

In three days twice I’d look the fool. 

I went to market in Qianzhuang, 

Cotton my wife told me to buy. 

A brand new thousand dollar note 
I spent as a fifty. So . . . 

The crowd did laugh, 

My wife did scold, 

You tell me I’m not a pumpkin-head, 
You tell me I’m not a pumpkin-head! 
This year we made output plans, 

The public sent a man to help. 

I speak up, he writes it down, 

Once he’s gone, I’ve forgotten it! 

Other people’s plans were set, 

I thought a plan was too much sweat. 
Black little words on paper white, 

I could not make them out aright. 

Other men did things to plan, 

Output got on really grand. 

I’d not a plan of any kind, 

People said I’d got just one hand. 

My output’s faulty compared with them. 
The crowd did laugh at me, 

The wife she scolded me. 

I went home and looked at the plan, 
White paper, black words—what a drag. 

I couldn’t make them out aright. 


The crowd did laugh at me, 

The wife she scolded me. 

You tell me I’m not a pumpkin-head, 

You tell me I’m not a pumpkin-head! 

Study culture! Study culture! 

Be a word-blind man no longer! 

Reading squads, newspaper squads, 

Just give your name, participate! 

Little boys, little girls, 

Old men, women too, 

You teach me, I’ll teach him, 

As happy and lively as one family. 

[gradually faster] 

Now that I’ve got culture in my belly, 

Everyone says that’s really jolly. 

Now this word-blind man can see, 

The world’s getting wider in front of my eyes. 

I can read the papers, 

I can write letters, 

I can reckon bills, 

I can keep accounts. 

[sings yangge-diao- “Yangge tune”] 

From now on, let’s raise up our culture, a great fanshen, 
Muddleheads, become clever men. 

Of our food and clothes we’ve guarantee, 

No man of us will suffer poverty. 

My name’s Liu Er. Tonight our village is electing its model 
reading student. I’m going home to tell my wife to come to 
the meeting. 

[sings huayin gangdiao— “Ornamented gangdiao’7 

I, Liu Er, walk along, feeling very fine. 

I take out my reading book and read a few lines: 

“Being a farmer’s preferable to commercial trades, 

For each seed in the ground, in the barn ten thousand laid. 
Diligently plough and plant, make hay and store grain. 
Three years plough, put one aside, prepare for lack of rain.” 
Exit 

Enter Liu s Wife 

LIU’S WIFE: [reading aloud] 

“Produce, produce. Have food, have clothes. Study, study. 
Read books, learn the script. In production be a model. In 
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study strive to be tops.” 

Somebody’s asking who am I. I’m the wife of that Liu Er. 
Me and my man have made out a plan for learning to read. 
The two of us compete, and we’ve got to learn at least two 
characters a day. While I’ve been spinning thread I’ve also 
memorized these two characters—I wonder if he’s mem¬ 
orized his? Ah! Just let me quickly hang up the reading 
board. Then when he comes home, if he recognizes them 
well and good; if he doesn’t— hmmpf! I’ll see to it that he 
gets nothing to eat, gets no sleep, and spends the night 
kneeling on his knees till daybreak! Then we’ll see if he 
don’t pay attention. 

Enter Liu Er 
LIU’S WIFE: [coughs] 

Heh! Speak of the devil, here he comes. Let’s pretend I 
haven’t noticed. 

Isits on the ground and copies characters from the reading board] 
LIU ER: [comes in ■ sees what his wife is doing; makes an ugly face; 
then comes up to her and gives her a shove] 

Hey, look here when a body’s been out working all day, 
and he comes back home, you don’t raise your head, you 
don’t say a word . . . just a clay idol in a temple. Which god 
are you pretending to be? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Ai! What are you playing at? Where’ve your eyes got to? 
Haven’t you noticed that somebody’s studying here?! 

LIU ER: 

Never mind your studying. I’m asking you, have you boiled 
up the pig-swill yet? 


LIU’S WIFE: 

Boiled it up long since. 

LIU ER: 

Have you fed the piglets? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Fed ’em long since. 

LIU ER: 

Have you led the livestock in to their stalls? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

They’re led in. 

LIU ER: 

Have you brought the coverlet and blanket back into the 
cave? 

LIU’S WIFE. 

They’re brought in. 

LIU ER: 

Have you shut up the pigs and sheep? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

They’re shut up. 

LIU ER : 

Have you shooed the hens and ducks into their nests? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

They’re shooed in. 

LIU ER: 

Have you fetched the water? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

It’s fetched. 

LIU ER: 

Have you cooked the dinner? 
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LIU’S WIFE: 

It’s cooked. 

LIU ER; 

Well bring it in, then. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Bring what in? 

LIU ER: 

The food. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Oh you don’t mean to say you want to eat? 

LIU ER: 

What is she playing at! A man that’s been working hard all 
day, why he’ll just starve to death if he don’t eat. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

So you want to eat? 

[pulls Liu Er down to the reading board] 

LIU ER: 

What’re you doing? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Learning to read. 

LIU ER: 

You can’t eat learning to read! 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Don’t act stupid. Just let me test you: have you forgotten 
the two characters you memorized today? 

LIU ER: [aside] 

Hai (sigh), I’ve taken her . . . Look at my wife now, 
studying culture. She’s altogether enthusiastic! Let me 
search her out a bit. 

[towards Liu’s Wife] 

Well now, my baby’s mother, you see I’ve been out working 
all day, and when I got back I went to the mutual aid team 
meeting. I haven’t even had time to catch my breath, so 
where would I get the time to learn characters? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

You haven’t learned your characters? 

LIU ER: 

I haven’t! 

LIU’S WIFE: 

That just won’t do! 

LIU ER: 

Won’t do? What’re you going to do about it? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Do about it? You learn those characters for me. Learn them 
off, write them down. Write them down, memorize them. If 
you can recognize them, well and good. But if you can’t 
recognize them, I’ll see to it that you get nothing to eat, get 
no sleep, and spend the night kneeling on your knees till 
daybreak! Then we’ll see if you don’t pay attention! 

LIU ER: 

Very well now, wife of mine! Look, today I’ve worked all 
day long, I’m dog-tired, and that’s it for today. Tomorrow I 
won’t go out to the fields: I’ll wrack my brains for you 
learning characters at home. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Eh? 

LIU ER: 

No, no. I’ll learn characters for myself I’ll learn ten in the 
morning, ten in the afternoon, and carry on at night and 
learn another ten. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

That won’t do, that won’t do! You should do both 


productive labour and learn to read. Then you won’t get 
into the red by learning to read. So be serious and squat 
down there and learn those characters. 

LIU ER : [Sigh!] 

Just let me eat and then I’ll learn the characters. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Nope. 

LIU ER: 

Really no? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Really no. I’m not fooling. 

LIU ER: 

Just let me . . . 

[raises his fist and pretends to hit her] 

(Sigh!) Alright I’ll learn those characters for you. 

[the two sing alternately xi qiuqian -“Playing on the Swing’ 7 
LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

Just as in the pitch-black sky . . . 

LIU ER: [sings] 

Little stars appear, 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

Words on the blackboard . . . 

LIU ER: [sings] 

Shed their light far and near. 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

Written words . . . 

LIU ER ; [sings] 

Shed their light. 

The two words we’ve studied I’ve got quite clear. 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

Got quite clear, 

LIU ER; [sings] 

Got quite clear, 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

You should explain their meaning here. 

Why should a farmer man learn to read? 

LIU ER: [sings] 

If he doesn’t he won’t know ’bout great events and deeds. 
In the old days, we couldn’t read. 

Fumbling in the dark we’d be taken in. 

LIU ER & LIU’S WIFE: [sing in unison] 

Now though we have all turned over, 

Laborers have become householders. 

As word-blind men how can we live? 

Ai-yo studying culture is most imperative en-ai-yo. 

LIU ER: 

Baby’s Ma, have a look at these two characters: one of 
them’s the character xue , for study, and one’s the character 
xi, for practice. Isn’t this right, would you say? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

You’re just talking off the top of your head. If you have a 
wild guess and happen to get it eight, that doesn’t count. 

LIU ER: 

Why doesn’t it count? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

If you can remember them but can’t explain them, it’s as if 
you hadn’t remembered them. If you can explain them but 
can’t write them down, it’s as if you hadn’t explained them. 
You’ve got to write them down as well. 

LIU ER: 

I’ve got to write them down as well? 
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LIU’S WIFE: 

That’s right, you’ve got to write them down as well. 

LIU ER: 

Very well, Baby’s Ma, I’ll write them down for you. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

O.K., you do it then. 

LIU ER: 

A dot ... a line ... a hook ... a basin . . . 

[pretending be can't write the character , sneaks a look at the 
reading board] 

LIU’S WIFE: 

You mustn’t look, you mustn’t look! 

[runs over and stands in front of the reading board] 

LIU ER: 

Who’s looking? A dot ... a line ... a hook ... a basin ... a 
hole-in-the-ground here ... a fork there ... Is this right or 
wrong would you say? 

HU’S WIFE 
It’s wrong. 

LIU ER: 

Which one is wrong? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

This character xue is wrong. 

LIU ER: 

How is it wrong? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

You have a look at that character xue on the reading board. 
Long strokes, short strokes, there’s bound to be ten-odd 
strokes in all. It’s not easy to write, for sure. Now this 
character xue of yours, it’s got the character xiao for 
“small” on top, it’s got the character zi for “son” on the 
bottom: you’ve cheated on your contract and sold us short 
on the building materials, so it doesn’t look a bit like that 
character xue. 

LIU ER; 

Oh my aren’t you clever! The character written on the 
reading board is in longhand. The one I wrote is an 
abbreviated character. They’re the same. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

They’re the same? 

LIU ER; 

They’re the same. 

[Liu's Wife kneels on the ground and writes the character xue] 

LIU ER: [aside] 

Just look at that woman. She’s made me jump through 
hoops, now let me give her a test as well. 

[to Liu's Wife] 

Hey, you’ve examined me, now I want to test you, too. 
Those two words we learned yesterday, have you forgotten 
them yet? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Oh dear! Yesterday’s wprds I’m afraid I still haven’t got 
memorized into my bone-joints yet. 

LIU ER: 

If you can remember them, you read them out to me. If 
you read them out correctly, well and good. But if you 
don’t read them out correctly, I’ll see to it that you get 
nothing to eat, get no sleep, and spend the night kneeling 
on your knees till daybreak! Then we’ll see if you don’t pay 
attention! 

[turns reading board around] 


LIU’S WIFE: 

Ah! “Zhu Bajie strikes them down with a single stroke of 
the rake.” 1 You haven’t been taken in at all! Alright, 
Baby’s Pa, you listen while I learn characters for you! 

[sings xi qiuqian “Playing on the Swing”] 

This reading board of ours is like a lamp so bright. 

LIU ER: [sings] 

These words here on the board . . . 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

Let’s memorize by heart. 

LIU ER: [sings] 

Which words have you memorized by heart? 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

“Out-put” ’s what these two characters do spell. 

LIU ER: [sings] 

What does this word output mean? 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

Of ten thousand different things it’s the start. 

LIU ER: [sings] 

Men, do your cultivation in work teams, 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

Women, weave cloth and spin thread. 

LIU ER: [sings] 

Both feed pigs, and herd sheep, 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

Oxen and donkeys fill the pen. 

LIU ER: [sings] 

On sunny slopes . . . 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

. . . cotton grows, 

LIU ER: [sings] 

On field’s edge . . . 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

. . . peach trees, pear trees, apricots, date trees—plant them 
out, pot by pot. 

LIU ER: [sings] 

Wintertime’s the season slack, 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

Drive on the donkey, 

LIU ER: [sings] 

Gee-up, girl! 

LIU’S WIFE; [sings] 

Transport salt. 

LIU ER & LIU’S WIFE: [sing in unison] 

With well-set peasant household plans, 

“Plough three, leave one” ’s a great advance, 

Big stores are piled high and small stores full of grain, 
Pleased are we to have sufficient clothes and sustenance, 
Study culture—the reason’s plain, 

Ai-bai ai-yo study culture—the reason’s plain. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Look, Baby’s Pa, this is the character sbeng, and this is the 
character cban. Put them together and it’s out-out-put, 
put-put-out, out-out-put-put, put-put-out-out—is this right 
or wrong would you say? 

LIU ER: 

Ha! The blind man recognizes the needle. It doesn’t count 


1. Zhu Ba-jie: the character “Pigsy” in the 16th century novel 
Journey to the West (tr. Arthur Waley, Monkey, Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1961). A rake was his customary weapon. 
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if you guess. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Why doesn’t it count? 

LIU ER: 

If you can remember them but can’t explain them, it’s as if 
you hadn’t remembered them. If you can explain them but 
can’t write them down, it’s as if you hadn’t explained them. 
You’ve got to write them down as well. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

I’ve got to write them down as well? 

LIU ER; 

That’s right, you’ve got to write them down as well. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

You watch, Baby’s Pa, I’ll write them down for you. 

LIU ER: 

O.K., you do it then. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

A dot ... a line ... a hook ... a basin ... a 

hole-in-the-ground here ... a fork there ... Is this right or 
wrong would you say? 

[Liu Er coughs] 

LIU’S WIFE: 

That doesn’t count, that doesn’t count! 

[hurriedly rubs out the characters and writes them out afresh] 

A dot ... a line ... a hook ... a basin ... a 

hole-in-the-ground here ... a fork there ... Is this right or 
wrong would you say? 

LIU ER: 

I’d say they’re wrong. 

[rubs out the character sheng in the lower part of the character chan 
with his foot] 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Ai! It really was wrong. 

LIU ER: 

Ai! Yep, and you said you were able to do it! Let me be 
teacher for you: the character chan with this element sheng 

is read “chan” and if it don’t have this element sheng it’s 
still read ‘ l chan”-~ that’s an abbreviated character again. 
They’re the same. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

They’re the same again? 

LIU ER: 

They’re the same. 

[Liu’s Wife writes the characters on the ground] 

LIU ER: / seeing what an activist his wife is, smiles] 

To look at her studying so enthusiastically, she has it in 
mind to be a Reading Hero. I’ll even cast a vote for her at 
the meeting tonight. 

[to Liu's Wife] 

I’ve got some good news to tell you. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

What good news? 

LIU ER: 

Tonight the village government is holding a meeting to elect 
model reading students. Let’s hurry up and get ready to go, 
and let’s also send the whole village a challenge to compete 
with us. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Right! Let’s get ready to challenge and compete. 

LIU ER: 

I’ve got some more good news to tell you. 


LIU’S WIFE: 

What more good news? 

LIU ER: [takes out his copy of **.Farming Vocabulary **] 

What do you think this is? 

LIU’S WIFE: 

That’s a little book. Where did you get it? Give me it, give 
me it! 

LIU ER: 

I bought it in the co-op in the street market. 

[imitates Liu's Wife] 

“Give me it, give me it!” Do you know what book it is? 
LIU’S WIFE: 

What book is it? 

LIU ER: 

It’s called “Farming Vocabulary.” You listen and I’ll read it 
for you. 

LIU’S WIFE: 

Alright, you read it then. 

LIU ER: [sings “Ornamented gangdiao'7 

“Being a farmer’s preferable to commercial trades,” 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings after him] 

“Being a farmer’s preferable . . .” 

[to Liu Er] 

What? 

LIU ER: [sings] 

“. . . to commercial trades,” 

LIU’6 WIFE: [sings] ( 

“. . . to commercial trades,” 

LIU ER: [sings] 

“For each seed in the ground . . 

[Liu's Wife gets ready to grab the book] 

LIU ER: [sings] 

. . . ai-ai “in the barn ten thousand laid.” 

LIU’S WIFE: [sings] 

“For each seed in the ground, in the barn ten thousand 
laid.” 

LIU ER: [sings] 

“Diligently plough and plant, make hay and store grain,” 
LIU’S WIFE; [sings] 

“Diligently plough and plant, make hay and store grain,” 
LIU ER: [sings] 

“Three years plough, put one aside, prepare for lack of 
rain.” 

LIU’S WIFE: [grabs book and walks off with it] 

We women in the spinning and weaving squad are going to 
learn to read! 

LIU ER: 

Our mutual aid team is going to learn to read! 

LIU’S WIFE: 

You go buy one at the market. 

LIU ER: 

That won’t do, that won’t do! 

LIU’S WIFE: [pretends to throw the book far away] 

There! I’ve thrown it away. 

[runs off stage] 

[Liu Er runs to the spot, finds it isn’t there, and turns round and 
chases after her] 

Finis 
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Note: Musical Scores 

The system of musical notation used in these scores is the 
tonic sol-fa system used in the original published version of 
Man and Wife Learn to Read. Tonic sol-fa notation was 
originally introduced into China by Christian missionaries* and 


because it was easy to teach and easy to print, it was adopted 
for use in the numerous song booklets ( cbangbenr) and other 
musical materials published in the Border Regions during the 
war. This system is retained here for ease of printing. 

In tonic sol-fa notation relative pitch in the major scale 
is indicated by number: 1 is do, 2 is re, 3 is mi, and so forth. 


Yangge diao - "Yangko tune" 
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In “Ornamented gangdiao ” below, where the key of G is 
indicated 1 is G, 2 is A, and so forth. A dot above the number 
makes the note an octave higher; a dot below makes it an 
octave lower. 0 stands for a rest, while a horizontal bar 
indicates the prolongation of the note. X indicates percussion 
or speaking tone. 

Length is indicated by lines below the notes. No line 
below indicates a quarter-note, one line below an eighth note, 


two lines a sixteenth. The symbol = with a number above it 
indicates a grace note. 

Most other symbols are the same as those on staff 
notation. All the tunes below are in 2/4 time. 

For further information on how to read music in tonic 
sol-fa notation, see Zenyang shi jianpu bianxiezu, ed., Zenyang 
shi jianpu (How to Read Simplified Scores, pub. Shanghai 
renmin chubanshe, 1972). 


Xi qiuqian - "Playing on the Swing" 
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Silence 


By Qin Zhao-yang 

translated by Jean James 

On an afternoon in late autumn, I rode on a bicycle to 
Li village, which is roughly six miles from the county seat, to 
call on the head of the agricultural cooperative and collect 
some information. Half way there, I encountered a line of 
large carts which appeared to be the better part of a mile in 
length. All the carts were empty. I jumped off my bike and 
began chatting with the drivers. I found out that they were 
heading back to Li village from the Grain and Foodstuffs 
Bureau at the county seat. They had gone there to turn in the 
government’s share of the harvest. They were all from Li 
village because it had over one thousand households in it. What 
was so peculiar was that the line of carts was moving so slowly, 
as if they were afraid of stepping on ants. Probably right after 
having eaten breakfast, these drivers had hitched up the carts, 
weighed the load, loaded up, gone straight to the door of the 
Grain and Foodstuffs Bureau in town, unloaded, weighed the 
load, got their receipts and had stored the grain away in the 


Introduction to 

Qin Zhao-yang's “Silence” 

“Silence,” by Qin Zhao-yang, written under the 
pseudonym He You-hua, appeared in Renmin Wenxue 
(People’s Literature) in January 1957. Qin was the editor of 
this periodical and an adherent of realistic fiction rather than 
socialist realism. He published Wang Meng’s story “The Young 
Newcomer” and wrote a number of stories and essays 
attacking party bureaucrats and bumbling cadres. 

“Silence” is a fairly subtle story; while apparently a 
study of human nature, it also draws attention to the 
persistence of attitudes of mind characteristic of the old 
society which still afflict the populace. Qin explicitly criticizes 
both the District Chief who bullies and intimidates the 
villagers, while implicitly reproving the villagers, who let 
themselves be bullied and intimidated. Such attitudes are 
remnants of the old society and must be changed. One cannot 
help but be convinced that the District Chief is chastened and 
silenced solely because Fang Guan-fang is the wife of a party 
official. He backs down not because her cause is right but 
because her position is high. Fang Guan-fang, on the other 
hand, is struck dumb with rage and disillusionment that 
persons such as the hooligan and the District Chief should have 
any influence and authority at all. The villagers have not yet 
learned to speak up for themselves. 

Such situations should not arise in the new China, and 
clearly, implies Qin, there remains much to be done. 

Jean James 



Bureau’s granary. Soon it would be dark, so how could they 
not be tired and hungry? Furthermore, the sky was clouding 
over, probably it was going to rain, they were still about ten li 
from the village, so why wouldn’t they be getting anxious? 
Therefore they were cursing furiously and continuously, some 
even going so far as to whip the donkeys and horses, but not 
for going too slow, rather the drivers were put out with them 
for being in a hurry to be fed and wanting to go fast, even to 
the point where their forelegs were constantly knocking into 
the rear of the cart ahead, making a hollow thudding noise. 
The cart ahead would get bumped and then the cart ahead of 
it got bumped. The animals’ legs were sore from knocking into 
things and what with putting up with the drivers’ curses and 
whippings as well, they became even more upset and angry; 
they began to rear, and bumped into the cart ahead again. 



Because my pace was faster, I had already reached the 
middle of the line. 

Suddenly, the fellow driving the lead cart stood up and 
looked back, tilted his head and guffawed, then pounded his 
chest and yelled at the men behind him, “What are you all 
complaining about, are you thinking of not submitting to my 
‘leadership’? I want to go very slowly today. If any of you has 
the skill, let him pass me!” And then, without further ado, he 
stood on the back of his old brown ox and made a face at the 
others, swearing and gesticulating at them. 

All the rest of them starting shouting. So, the truth was 
that what had been holding up the line from moving quickly 
was the deliberate nastiness of this one fellow. 

1 quickly pushed my bike on along the ruts, intending to 
ask that guy to stop his troublemaking and hurry up a little. 
Suddenly, I heard a woman’s voice call out up ahead. 

“Uncle, pass him! Don’t hesitate, pass him!” 

Then I saw a woman sitting in a cart with an old man. 
With a length of white woolen cloth around her head and 
wearing a long dark coat, she looked just like the ordinary 
farm village woman. When I got up close to her, I realized she 
was Comrade Fang Guan-fang, the wife of the Secretary of the 
Party County Committee. I knew her from County Committee 
meetings. She had impressed me as being a person \of 
enthusiasm and liveliness; slim and short, she was over thirty 
but looked twenty. Although ordinary village women liked to 
dress like cadres, she, on the other hand, always wore the 
rustic jacket and pants of a village woman. Her forehead stuck 
out a little; when she was speaking to someone, her bright and 
shining eyes always looked him straight in the face. Besides, I 
also knew that she had been transferred to the county seat not 
long ago, and was in charge of instruction at the high school. 
Oh, it then occurred to me, she had also told me that she was 
from Li village, so she was probably hitching a ride home to 
visit. 

I began to talk with her. Very angrily she told me that 
that rotten lout in front who was acting up was a well-known 
ruffian in the village, he’d joined the collaborators and fought 
with the Japanese. She also said this “no passing” was the 
District Chief’s rule. When they went to town the strong 
animals from the co-op went in the lead and moved very fast. 
Now, coming back, the tail end had become the front end; the 
weak beasts from the individual farms were in the lead and this 
roughneck in front was going slow on purpose. The more she 
talked, the angrier she became. She turned again to the old 
man who was driving and said, “Uncle, you can see with your 
own eyes how the animals are all injuring themselves, can’t 
you? Pass him! I’ll take responsibility for it with the District 
Chief!” Her round face was red and shining, her bright eyes 
now even brighter. 

This old man was over sixty, he had a head covered with 
white hair. Although his face was dark with rage, he still 
hesitated. He said that what with the District Chief living right 
there in the village, no one dared to break his firm rule. This 
was no laughing matter! But he didn’t wait for Fang Guan-fang 
to urge him a third time, and with all the drivers behind and 
ahead urging him on too, he finally made up his mind, jumped 
down off the cart, brandished his whip and cracked it twice. 
His dark brown donkey immediately turned and pulled the 
cart over to the side of the road and then flew on ahead. The 
carts behind all followed closely. I got onto my bike and rode 
right after them. 
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It was dark by the time we got to the village. I went to a 
small eating place for a bowl of noodles first and went to the 
office of the co-op afterwards. I found the place packed with 
people all standing silently; a harsh ear-splitting bellowing 
came from the vicinity of the lamp in their midst. 

“I’m asking you, a man of your age, didn’t you grow up 
eating food like everyone else? So how come you can’t 
understand even this one little point? You’ve lived all these 
years without learning a thing, haven’t you?” 

I had some trouble squeezing my way through to the 
kang [raised heated bed common in North China]. 1 got up on 
to the kang and then I could see the District Chief. He was a 
short fat middle-aged man with a thick red neck, a shiny bald 
head and an inflamed purplish fat face; his appearance was 
really quite frightening. He was raging at the old man who had 
driven the rule-breaking cart. The old man’s face had turned 
grey, his white beard was shaking, he stared at the floor. That 
trouble-making hooligan was standing next to him and was 
grinning crookedly, probably because he had done the 
accusing and was feeling very smug right now. Fang Guan-fang 
was sitting on a stool next to the table, fury swelling her face, 
chest rigid, her eyes glinting with an extraordinary light. She 
stared at the District Chief’s fat face without moving a muscle. 

“You!” the District Chief continued, “Why are you so 
lawless and heedless? Why do you so casually break the 
government’s laws? 1 made it absolutely clear to all of you 
before you left,” he glared balefully around the jammed room, 
“no matter what, you were not allowed to pass another cart! 
It was because I was afraid you’d endanger things, what with 
everyone fighting to get in front until carts would get 
overturned and the animals injured. So why did you just 
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ignore my rule? Why? Is what 1, the District Chief, have to say 
still going to count for anything after this? I . . .” 

“District Chief!” There were two men in the crowd 
wanting to speak. 

“I just got done telling you, there’s no need for any of 
you to say anything!” He turned around furiously to stare in 
the direction of the speakers. “Who are you calling District 
Chief? Do you still take me for your District Chief? Since 
what I say doesn’t count, does that make me seem like a 
District Chief?” 

He went on harshly reprimanding them, it seemed as if 
he would never be able to stop. I couldn’t stand it and was 
considering breaking in and putting an end to this wrangle 
when I saw Fang Guan-fang stand up and go over to face the 
District Chief. Obviously suppressing the fires of rage in her 
heart, she spoke in a low, slow, but rather shaky voice. 

“Haven’t you berated them long enough? Will you let 
me say a few words?” 

“I already told you, it’s still not for you to chip in your 
two cents worth!” roared the District Chief, his voice like a 
clap of thunder. 

“I cannot allow you to treat people in this way! You’re 
no District Chief at all!” Fang Guan-fang suddenly blew up, 
her voice rose very high, even the light from the lamp on the 
table began to quiver in the blast. 

“Ha!” he shouted evily, took two steps back and gave an 
appraising glance at the way she was dressed, then began to 
laugh coldly. “Ho ho! You people in this village are really 
something special, even a housewife is such hot stuff! So I’m 
no District Chief? You won’t allow ... is that what you said?” 

“That’s what 1 said!” Fang Guan-fang spoke menacingly. 


















“By what right do you say that?” Even his eyes were 

red. 

“To be a District Chief and intimidate the people in this 
way, is this the law of your government? Why don’t you let 
them tell the whole story? Do you know who this lout is?” 
Fang Guan-fang pointed to that ruffian and said, “He is a 
hooligan, he was with the collaborationist army! Hey, Louse, 
are you named Louse? As a matter of fact, a louse is just what 
you are! You needn’t be so smug, .you needn’t smile, I’ve 
heard all about all the rotten things you’ve done!” 

“You get the hell out of here!” the District Chief roared 

again. 

Suddenly the people in the doorway began to move 
about; a big tall man of about forty with a heavy growth of 
beard came shoving his way into the room. He was Yang 
Yin-ming, the head of the co-op, the man I’d come to see. (I’d 
seen him once before at a joint meeting of the co-ops in the 
county.) He looked at the District Chief and then at Fang 
Guan-fang and stamped his foot. “Ah! This is my fault for 
coming a little bit late!” He grabbed hold of the District 
Chief’s sleeve. “Out, outside . . .” and pulled him out of the 
room. 

Everyone in the room looked at each other in 
amazement. Fang Guan-fang was probably stupefied with fury, 
and actually seemed not to realize that there would be a 
change in the situation. Still bursting with rage, she sat on the 
bench, waiting for the District Chief to come back. Most likely 
the hooligan did not recognize Fang Guan-fang either, possibly 
because it was a large village and also because Fang Guan-fang 


was usually away, so his eyes passed over her face without 
pausing, without ever realizing who she was. 

The village head finally came back, but his head was 
down. He went to the front of the table, stood there a while, 
then sat down on a chair, a hand groped for the edge of the 
table, his eyes stared at the lamp, he didn’t move an inch; that 
face, never in my life have I seen such a red face! 

Silence, silence, everyone there was silent. 

Suddenly the District Chief waved a hand. “Get out, all 
of you. Get out!” 

Once again they stared at each other. Some seemed to 
understand something and to be privately amused by 
something. Following the others out the door, I was the last 
one out. Turning back to look at Fang Guan-fang, I realized 
that she still seemed not to understand. She was sitting there 
by herself, catty-corner from the District Chief, looking at him 
in a baffled way, her lips moving. Just as she was about to say 
something, the District Chief said hoarsely, “Just now, I let 
my temper get the best of me. I didn’t know you were . . . his 
wife. We’ve never met.” 

Fang Guan-fang suddenly looked startled. She stood up, 
eyes gleaming, but silent, chewing her lip, her face wore an 
angry and pained expression that meant she had somethingto 
say and was not able to say it, and also it was as if her anger 
and pain were so great that she did not have the words to 
express them. When she turned around and started for the 
door, I stepped without a word out the door. I, too, felt very 
bad. 
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Introduction to Zhou Li-bo’s 



“The Guest” 


Zhou Li-bo (1908- ) was born in Yiyang, Hunan 

Province, about 175 miles north of Xiangtan, the birthplace of 
Mao Ze-dong (Mao Tsetung). As the youngest son of a village 
schoolteacher, he was able to finish junior middle school. He 
left for Shanghai in the turbulent year 1927 and managed to 
enter the University for Workers in 1929 only to be expelled 
eight months later because of his revolutionary involvement. 

From 1931 to 1932 he worked as a proofreader in a 
printing shop. There he took part in a strike, and was arrested 
and imprisoned for two and a half years. Not long after being 
released from prison in 1934, he joined the League of 
Left-wing Writers as well as the Chinese Communist Party. 
During the Yan’an years he was active as a writer, lecturer, war 
correspondent and editor of newspapers and magazines. He 
also headed up the Editing and Translating Department at the 
Lu Xun (Lu Hsiin) Institute of Arts and Literature located in 
Yan’an. 

Zhou Li-bo’s early writing was primarily in the form of 
essays on literature, life and revolution which he collected in a 
volume entitled Sixiang Wenxue Duanlun (Short Essays on 
Thought and Literature). Baofeng Zouyu (The Hurricane), 
describing the land reform movement as carried out in the 
liberated areas of Northeast China (Manchuria), was completed 
at the end of 1948 and published shortly before the founding 
of the People’s Republic of China in the autumn of the 
following year. This novel won wide acclaim, was given a 
Stalin Prize for Literature and was translated into English, 
Russian, Hungarian, Czech and Japanese. 
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Zhou continued to write about this theme of agrarian 
revolution in Sbanxiang Jubian (Great Changes in a Mountain 
Village) which depicts the consolidation and expansion of an 
agricultural co-operative in a remote Hunanese village. 
Although Zhou Li-bo also tried his hand at portraying workers 
in his novel Tiesbui Benliu (The Molten Iron Flows) and in 
some short stories collected under the title Tiemen Li (Inside 
the Iron Gate), he was more at home in delineating characters 
from a peasant background and in reflecting the tremendous 
economic and social transformation of the countryside. 

Among his other works the most notable are 
Hechangsbang (On the Threshing Ground), a collection of 
short stories, and the Zhou Li-bo Xuanji (Selected Works of 
Zhou Li-bo). He has also translated several Western and 
Russian classics into Chinese, including Pushkin’s Dubrovsky 
and Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil Upturned. 

Zhou’s style is distinguished by precision and economy 
in his use of language. His consummate use of patois— 
Northeastern in Baofeng Zouyu and Hunanese in Sbanxiang 
Jubian— further enriches his narratives and greatly contributes 
to the authenticity of his works. “Xinke” (The Guest), which 
appeared in the February 1964 issue of Renmin Wenxue 
(People’s Literature), is one of his finest stories and also one of 
his last to be published. He has not published since the start of 
the Cultural Revolution and has dropped from view entirely 
(in so far as can be ascertained from outside China). 

Joe Huang 


The Guest 


By Zhou Li-bo 

translated by Joe Huang 

The day after the Mid-Autumn Festival, just as the 
dongnian* turned a ripe yellow and the tea plants were in 
blossom, a guest arrived in the home of Wang Gui-xiang, a 
production team leader and Communist Party member. This 
was soon known to everyone in the team and aroused great 
interest among them. The old men who no longer went out to 
work in the field, the women and the children all came by in 
droves to take a look. The kids were the most dedicated. They 
hung on the windowsills or thronged at the door, curiously 
studying the stranger from another village and softly offering 
their observations. One lad, after standing at the door for 
a while, walked away, declaring with indifference: 

“What’s there to look at? The eyes are horizontal and 
the nose vertical just about the same as anyone else.” 

People were still watching, some making comments on 
the guest’s looks and behavior and others scrutinizing a 
flower-painted, oil-paper umbrella she was carrying with her. 

The guest, a girl of about eighteen or nineteen, was now 
sitting on a broad red-lacquered stool in Mother Wang’s room. 
She was dressed in a red jacket printed with small white 
flowers and blue trousers. This outfit was very becoming, 
revealing her slim, well-shaped figure. She wore a pair of small 
blue canvas shoes. Her hair was held with a black clip on each 
side, and trimmed into loose bangs to cover her high forehead. 
Seeing so many people outside the window and the door, she 
casually flung back her long glossy black plait, a smile lighting 
up her comely face. 

“Girls nowadays are really something,” an old woman 
outside the window commented in a low voice. No one knew 
whether she intended this as praise or criticism. 

“So self-assured and unabashed.” Sister Guo, the 


next-door neighbor, was favorably impressed by the girl. 

“Too unabashed! In the old days an unmarried girl was 
not ever supposed to be seen by her future in-laws before the 
wedding,” the first old woman quietly retorted. 

“Not supposed to be seen? But what if someone were 
matching you up with a pockmarked girl?” a boy was quick to 
ask. 

“Then,” replied the old woman, “you’d have nothing 
but your own fate to blame.” 

“Here comes the team leader.” Sister Guo looked in the 
direction of the threshing ground. 

Everyone turned round to see a lean, middle-aged man, a 
hoe on his shoulder, coming unhurriedly from the threshing 
ground. He wore his workaday old blue clothes. His pants, 
although neatly rolled up to the knee, were amply dotted with 
mud splatters. 

“Team leader Wang,” a little boy rushed to deliver the 
message, “you’ve got company.” 

“Your daughter-in-law’s here,” added another. 

“You’re lucky, team leader,” said Sister Guo, “your 
daughter-in-law is clever, friendly, just smiling all the time.” 

“By the same token, if the daughter-in-law should 
happen not to smile, this means the father-in-law is ill-fated, 
right?” asked one impish boy among the youthful crowd. 

“You little devil, you always love to play games with 
what others say,” Sister Guo shot back at him, “just see if I 
don’t go tell your mother!” 

The team leader grinned and entered his house with the 
hoe still on his shoulder. As he was putting down the hoe, he 
heard a feminine voice clearly calling “Hello, father.” He 
turned round to see a face, its attractive contours like that of 
the melon seed, beaming at him. He was going to answer but 
did not know just what he should say, then somebody was 
throwing a new blue tunic over his shoulders. 

“Change into this,” his wife, Mother Wang, urged him 
from behind. 

“What for?” Wang Gui-xiang was by nature a modest 
man, and felt more at home in his old clothes. He often said, 
“New clothes make you uncomfortable.” 

Mother Wang faced him, signalling to him by means of a 
quick glance in the direction of the guest. Getting the message, 
he could do nothing but put on the new tunic. When he had 
finished buttoning it up, he grinned at the girl, trying to say 
something to bid her welcome but unable to think of some 
appropriate words. While he was absorbed in this effort, 
somebody outside the paper window inquired: 

“Is the team leader home?” 

“Yes,” he answered and rushed out, feeling quite 
relieved at being rescued from his predicament. 

“Do you know where the broad-bean seedling bed is?” 
asked the man outside the window. 

“The seedling bed is at the outskirts of the village,” the 
team leader answered, “I’ll go with you to take a look.” 

“No, you’ve got a guest today, you shouldn’t leave.” 

“No, I must go have a look.” As always, team leader 
Wang never forgot his responsibility. 

Inside, Mother Wang opened the red-lacquered chest 
with an award certificate pasted on its cover, took out two 
new blue tunics and put them on a square stool next to the 
bed, and then went back to the kitchen to get down to her 
cooking. The onlookers gradually dispersed. Sister Guo stayed 
behind, just in case Mother Wang would be unable to cope 
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A kind of glutinous rice mainly for making rice cakes. 



with everything all by herself, and she did help out by lighting 
up a fire under the stove. The two women chatted as they 
worked. 

“What’s her name?” asked Sister Guo in a low voice. 

“Her family name is Wu, and she is called Ju-ying.”* 
Mother Wang answered also in a low voice. 

“Must have been born in September. Has a date been set 
yet?” asked Sister Guo again, her voice even lower. 

“Not yet. The matter has been raised with the other 
side,” Mother Wang said softly. “Our silly fellow won’t agree; 
he says he won’t get married for eight more years.” 

“Aiyah, what kind of talk is that? Wouldn’t this long 
wait make one get a bit old?” Sister Guo was an advocate of 
early marriage. 

“Our silly fellow says that nowadays the government is 
promoting planned production.” Mother Wang meant to say 
“family planning” but had inadvertently used the very similar 
phrase “planned production,” 

In came a young man carrying two empty buckets used 
for collecting night soil. He was twenty years old or 
thereabouts, stoutly built and ruddy-faced. After entering the 
house, he put down the buckets, walked over to the big crock 
of tea always kept by the stove, ladled out a bowl of cold tea, 
and stood there guzzling it down in large mouthfuls. 

“Da-xi, look who’s here!” Sister Guo beamed, pointing 
at the door to the main room. 

The young man walked to the door with the tea bowl in 
hand, and glancing through it into the room, suddenly 
blushed. He turned back and put down the bowl on the stove. 
The guest came out into the kitchen, walking up to him quite 
naturally, her eyes smiling at him as if she had something she 
wanted to talk over with him. He pulled hurriedly away and 
moved out through the door at a brisk pace. At first he was 
just trotting, but after reaching the threshing ground, he was 
racing, faster and faster, as if afraid someone might be running 
after him. 

“Why run away, you?” Mother Wang rushed outside the 
door, a new blue tunic in hand, and let rip with a good 
scolding. “Dumbbell, good for nothing.” When the scolding 
was over, she could do nothing but return to the house and set 
the new tunic down again. 

Just at this time a boy of eleven or twelve rushed in 
from the door behind her. Seeing the girl visitor, he did not 
recognize her and was at a loss. 

“Call her elder sister, Little Er-xi. She is your brother’s 
future wife,” Sister Guo urged with a smile. 

“Sister,” the boy greeted her warmly, and unabashedly, 
without blushing, unlike his brother. 

Before the visitor had any time to respond, Mother Wang 
came out from the bedroom with a slightly smaller blue tunic 
and told the boy to put it on. 

“Why do I need to wear this?” asked the boy, refusing 
to change into the new tunic. 

“Are you going to wear it or not?” Dealing with her 
younger son, Mother Wang’s tone was quite firm. 

“All right, if that’s how it is, then I’ll put it on. What 
else can I do? From the looks of things, you want me to show 
off for the benefit of my new elder sister, don’t you?” 

“In fact, there’s a lot to be shown off,” Sister Guo broke 


* The character ju in Ju-ying’s name means chrysanthemum, an autumn 
flower. 
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in. “Mother’s a model, your father’s a team leader and a good 
one at that, kind at heart and good in leadership, and you can 
count all the merits. We’ve suffered such a drought this year, 
yet he still has led our production team in bringing in a 
bumper crop. Shouldn’t such a family be shown off?” 

“Showing off is backward and being modest is 
progressive, understand?” The young lad availed himself of 
one of the progressive ideas he had recently learned to bluntly 
admonish this member of the older generation. 

“It’s just that you love to shoot your mouth off, you 
young rascal.” Seeing that there was a strained look on Sister 
Guo’s face, Mother Wang promptly scolded Little Er-xi. “Get 
out of here right now, or we’ll see if I don’t give you a good 
thrashing.” 

The boy took to his heels, and Mother Wang dropped 
the subject. Walking to the wooden counter, she started 
washing some white chard. Sister Guo remained at the stove 
keeping the fire going. The dark bluish smoke rose to the tiled 
ceiling, then scattered into thin columns like dispersing 
soldiers to quickly find its way out through the skylight or tile 
joints; what remained inside the house was the thick smell of 
burnt firewood. The guest also came in to the kitchen, and 
seeing everyone busy, she rolled up her sleeves and helped with 
washing some vegetables. 

“Oh, leave them, child.” Calling her “child” in an 
affectionate tone, Mother Wang added, “You don’t want to 
get any stains on your clothes; I can manage just fine.” Wu 
Ju-ying would not listen, but kept on washing. 

“Girls nowadays behave so well, as eager as can be to 
lend a hand,” Sister Guo expressed her approval. 

The guest just smiled and went on washing the 
vegetables. 

“Just look at this young woman, she’s quite something, 
smiling and giggling all the time,” Sister Guo said again. “But 
you know, dear, you’re still a guest yet to be married.” 

Hearing this, Ju-ying made a great effort to refrain from 
chuckling. After a while, when Sister Guo said something 
funny, or something more or less funny, she chuckled again, 
forgetting her status of “guest.” Sometimes she giggled so hard 
that she had to lift her hand, which had turned red after being 
immersed in the cold water, to politely cover her mouth with 
the back of it. 

The three finally had the food ready. In the upper 
corner of the kitchen which also served as the dining room 
there was a large square table. The table was set with cups and 
chopsticks, and the dishes of food were set on it one after 
another—altogether nine dishes including smoked fish, 
mandarin fish, preserved pork, steamed pork, dates stuffed 
with pork, braised soy sauce chicken, scrambled eggs with 
green onion, and cabbage soup. In the Wang household this 
amounted to a more than adequate display of hospitality. 

“Mother Wang, your larder is indeed well stocked,” said 
Sister Guo glancing at the table as she rose to leave, “the table 
looks just grand.” 

“To tell you the truth, all these are just leftovers from 
the festival,” replied Mother Wang. “You mustn’t go. Stay 
here to help keep our guest company. How can you even think 
of not staying?” Mother Wang pulled at Sister Guo’s arm, but 
could not detain her. According to the local custom of mutual 
help, neighbors do not expect to join the family they have 
helped for a meal after the work has been done. 

Team leader Wang and his two sons came back one after 



another. Da-xi also had put on his new clothes, so the three 
were all wearing their same new tunics of bright and gleaming 
blue. All were seated. Da-xi sat kitty corner across from the 
guest, not daring to raise his head to see her. 

"Please go right ahead and make yourself at home. We 
have nothing very special,” Mother Wang said with customary 
politeness, lifting her chopsticks to invite the guest to begin. 

"Nothing very special? A table full of main courses, 
seven or eight more than usual,” said Er-xi as he threw all 
restraint to the wind and pitched in with great gusto. "I’d love 
to have a meal of nothing special like this every day.” 

Wu Ju-ying lowered her head chuckling. As a result, a 
grain of rice got stuck in her throat and made her cough. As 
soon as her coughing stopped, she was chuckling again, and 
then hurriedly covered her mouth with the back of her left 
hand. It took her a while to stop chuckling. 

Mother Wang scolded Er-xi, and at the same time stood 
up and leaned over to place some choice morsels of chicken, 
fish and lean pork in her future daughter-in-law’s bowl. 

"Mama, you’re giving all your attention just to elder 
sister,” said Little Er-xi. 

Saying nothing, Mother Wang only shot him a fierce 
glance. When dinner was over, tea had been served and 
everyone had washed up, the guest rose to make her farewells. 

"Well, Mama, I have to be going.” 

“Going? Not staying for the night?” Mother Wang 
clearly wanted her to stay. 

“No,” the girl said, "there are things waiting to be done 
in our team.” 

“Sooner or later you’ll be moving over here. Why not 
stay for a night right now?” Little Er-xi stuck in his two cents’ 
worth. 

"You little devil, you’re really asking for it!” snapped 
Mother Wang. 

The guest smiled and walked out from the kitchen to the 
threshing ground. 

"Since she really is going, you escort her back,” Mother 
Wang told Da-xi. 

"I’m not going to do that.” Da-xi was blushing again. 

"If you’re not going to, who do you think will? Me?” 
Mother Wang demanded sharply. 

"If he won’t, I will,” Er-xi said quickly, ready to move. 

"Nobody asked you! What do you think, that you’re as 
indispensable and as popular as licorice root in herbal 
medicine?” Mother Wang used her eyes to stop the younger 
boy right in his tracks. 

"You’re too young.” Their neighbor, Sister Guo, who 
had popped in again, said with a laugh, "When you have a girl 
friend, you can see her back as far as you like. Your turn for 
that will come but not just yet.” 

At first, as she heard Mother Wang telling Da-xi to walk 
her back, Wu Ju-ying had paused, obviously waiting for him. 
When he didn’t agree to do so, she turned back to thrust a 
pink letter into his hand, and gave him a smile. 

"You open it after I’m gone.” 

The girl’s suddenly putting a letter into Da-xi’s hand out 
of the blue gave Da-xi’s mother quite a start. Unable to guess 
what was in the letter, she was worried lest the girl might have 
changed her mind. She knew for a fact that the girl had 
attended one year of junior middle school while Da-xi was 
only a primary school graduate. By comparison with her, Da-xi 
fell a bit short in terms of education. Mother Wang did not 
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know how much ahead of a primary school graduate someone 
who had gone to a junior middle school was, but she was 
surely a little ahead. And she had often heard that a woman 
who has studied in junior middle school would not be willing 
to marry beneath herself with a primary school graduate. But 
was this girl getting cold feet? Who could tell? The worrying 
mother then cast a glance at Da-xi and urged: 

“Hurry up, see her off!” 

Da-xi still did not make a move. 

“Please do,” that incorrigible busybody, Sister Guo, also 
tried to help persuade him. 

“See her home and be quick about it.” Smoking his pipe 
by the stove, team leader Wang issued a succinct order. 
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Da-xi obeyed. Team leader Wang was not only good at 
work in the fields, but was also first-rate in making plans; he 
always took the lead in team work. As a result, he enjoyed 
great authority among the team members including his own 
sons. Da-xi followed after Ju-ying, his footsteps slow, lagging 
far behind. The playful girl, knowing her betrothed was seeing 
her off, turned round with a warm smile. This welcoming 
gesture further unsettled the young man whose pace became 
even slower. Twenty or thirty feet still separated them, so the 
girl deliberately slowed her steps. 

“Dumbbell, you can walk a little faster than that, can’t 
you?” From where she stood in the kitchen door. Mother 
Wang’s voice came to prod her son along. 








After passing the threshing ground and walking out on 
the main village road, the two still maintained a more than 
respectable distance between them. By the time they reached a 
stack of hay along the road, Ju-ying looked at the sun already 
sliding downward in the west and said with a twinkle in her 
eye: 

“It’s still early, let’s sit down for a while. Come on, this 
spot is sheltered from wind.” Ju-ying sat down against the 
haystack, and motioned to her betrothed to take a spot 
covered with hay next to her. Da-xi thought, “It’s all right to 
sit down as I’ve something important to talk over with her.” 
And so he sat down, but not at all close to her. When Ju-ying 
tried to move closer, he moved still farther away. The girl 
moved once more towards him, almost touching his shoulder. 
He could no longer steer clear of her, but his heart pounded 
fiercely and his face was burning. Running her eyes over him, 
Ju-ying drew a straw from the pile and put it between her 
teeth to bite. After a while, as she was about to say something, 
her eye happened to be caught by a tea plant with thick leaves 
in full blossom near a tail cedar tree up on the slope opposite 
to where they were sitting. In the sunlight the tiny snow-white 
flowers amid the dark green leaves stood out unusually fresh 
and beautiful. Ju-ying jumped to her feet, overjoyed. 

“Look at the tea plant in such gorgeous blossom. I’ll just 
go pluck a branch.” 

“Don’t. If you pluck a branch, next year the team will 
collect a good deal less tea seed.” 

As soon as he said that, Ju-ying gave up her idea and sat 
down again. 

“You’re right. You show greater consciousness in 
protecting the collective property of the commune.” Her 
words contained self-criticism as well as appreciation for her 
betrothed. 

They remained silent for some time. Da-xi was thinking 
to himself that if he did not say it soon, he would miss the 
chance. Trying to marshal up his courage, his face a bright 
crimson, he just could not find the right way to broach the 
issue. 

“What’s wrong with you?” The girl was a little surprised 
at his obvious embarrassment. 

“I, I’ve something important to say, but don’t know if I 
should say it,” Da-xi finally managed to utter. 

“Say what you have to say. Otherwise, it would be 
better to chew on it a while, let it stew inside you for the time 
being,” said Ju-ying, haif-jokingly. 

“It seems to me, well, we’re both young.” 

“Yes, we are not old,” Ju-ying teasingly cut him short. 
“Compared to our parents, we do seem much younger, don’t 
we?” 

Da-xi, born with an earnest and guileless nature, was not 
one for kidding around. Right then he was concentrating so 
intently on what he had to say that he was not about to try 
and come up with any humorous touches. After lowering his 
head to ponder it over, he began again: 

“I’m a member of the Communist Youth League, and I 
know you’re also one. The Party and the League are calling on 
us to build up the countryside. In order to do this we should 
not be concerned solely with our private life.” 

“Who’s asking you to pay attention only to private life?” 
Ju-ying demanded, her smile gone. 

Da-xi avoided responding to this directly, but rather 
plunged ahead with what he had to say. 


“We want to dedicate our youth to our beloved Party, 
our great Motherland.” 

“I seem to recall having seen this very line in the 
newspaper,” said Ju-ying with the faint traces of a smile. 

“What’s printed in the newspaper is also what we have in 
our hearts. But my mother has a different plan.” 

“What plan has she got?” inquired Ju-ying, feigning 
surprise. 

“She says she’s getting on in years.” 

“She isn’t that old; she’s much younger than my father 
and mother.” 

“She said,” Da-xi halted, lifting his eyes to gaze up at 
the emerald-green hillside. 

“What did she say?” 

“She said, ‘Son, just do this one thing for your old 
mother’s sake!’ What she wishes . . . uhh, you know .. 

“I don’t know. I’m stupid,” said Ju-ying. 

“She . . . wants us to get married soon,” having plucked 
up his courage, Da-xi finally blurted it out, his face red as a 
beet. In order to reduce his tension, he rushed on, “She said, 
‘I’m old now and have stomach trouble to boot.’ ” 

“What has our getting married to do with your mother’s 
stomach-ache?” 

Again avoiding a direct answer, Da-xi only kept on with 
what he was saying: 

“She says, her stomach trouble flares up frequently and 
that she won’t live long. I feel very bad that she’s got this 
worrisome stomach-ache, but our marriage should not be 
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decided on the basis of her stomach trouble. Rather it should 
be decided in light of agricultural development in our 
country/* 

“Comrade Da-xi, you don’t have to beat around the 
bush with all this useless talk.” For the first time Ju-ying’s face 
turned stern, *‘Please tell me straight out, what are your 
plans?” 

Da-xi stole a glance of Ju-ying’s face cold as frost, and 
his heart seemed to sink within him. Thinking it all over at 
length as if gathering all his strength, he determinedly but not 
without a great sense of foreboding, stammered out, “I 
reckon, umm, I think, . . . ahh, I know, you’re eighteen, I’ve 
just reached twenty, and it won’t be too late if we wait for 
seven or eight more years.” 

“So what you’re saying is that we’ll get married, but 
only after seven or eight more years?” Ju-ying asked him 
straight out. 

“Yes, not until our country’s agriculture becomes 
modernized.” 

“You, you really feel this way?” Ju-ying’s shining black 
eyes stared intently into his. 

“I always say what I mean,” Da-xi answered firmly. 

“Is this your own idea?” 

“Just wanted to talk it over with you.” 

“You’ve got everything figured out. What’s there to talk 
about?” Ju-ying jumped to her feet and said. “It’s late, and I 
must go. Goodbye, and I wish you every happiness in 
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dedicating your youth to the modernization of our homeland’s 
agriculture, Comrade Da-xi.” 

Ju-ying strode off toward the main village road. At the 
intersection, she turned round to see Da-xi still sitting beside 
the haystack with his head in his hands, his two elbows resting 
on his knees. She laughed, turned back, and stealthily skirted 
the haystack to stand behind him. She saw a few drops of tears 
like a string of silver dewdrops trickle down to fall on the 
golden hay in front of him. She clapped him hard on the 
shoulder, squatted down beside him, held his right hand wet 
with tears tightly in both her hands and burst out laughing. 

“Ha, ha, I saw everything.” Er-xi’s face had suddenly 
appeared from behind Ju-ying just then. Holding an elegant 
oil-paper umbrella, he grinned: “You two acted so proper and 
serious at home, not even talking to each other. Now in this 
out-of-the-way place, here you are holding each other’s hand, 
sitting all snug and cozy together. I overheard all your little 
talk, with that stuff about agricultural modernization and 
mother’s stomach trouble. Elder brother even cried, yet now 
he’s already grinning. Your behavior is a scandal, elder 
brother,” teased Er-xi. “First the tears, then the laughter, who 
can tell what comes after. I’m going to tell mamma, the two 
of you are here talking behind her back.” 

The younger brother, delighted with himself to think he 
had uncovered a secret, set off toward home, jumping and 
skipping, but just as quickly came back to hand over the 
umbrella to Ju-ying, laughing: 

“Sister, you’re too happy to think of your umbrella. Ma 
told me to bring it to you.” 

Ju-ying took the umbrella and shook hands with Da-xi, 
adding with her warmest smile: 

“This time I really have to go. Go home to read my 
letter, you silly man.” 

The girl was gone. Da-xi, too, walked back home with 
Er-xi. But before he got halfway there, he stopped along the 
roadside and opened the letter. It went like this*. 

Dear Da-xi: 

I want to tell you something, and think you will be 
happy for me. The night before last our production team 
officially appointed me as the bookkeeper. The ten-point 
Guidelines stress bookkeeping as an important assignment. I 
don't want to let down the Youth League which has 
nurtured my development nor can l disappoint the 
members of our commune who have placed their trust in 
me. I must try to do my very best. The Party secretary told 
me that at the end of this month the commune will be 
sending me to the county seat for a training course in 
accounting. Da-xi, you don't know how happy l am. / am 
grateful to the Party and the people for their trust and 
confidence. I have made up my mind that l will totally 
dedicate my precious youth to the Party and to socialism. I 
believe that in the hands of our new generation of peasants 
who have had at least some schooling, China's agriculture 
will definitely become modernized. 

I've heard that the pearl of industry in our province, the 
Zhexi Hydroelectric Plant, has already begun operation. 
Along the river not far from our village a huge electric 
irrigation station will be constructed, making use of 
electricity generated from Zhexi. Isn't this wonderful news? 
Before long, even if there is drought in our area, people will 
no longer have to sweat and toil pedaling the old 




water-wheels. The days of back-breaking human labor to 
bring water up from the river with those water-wheels will 
be gone forever. 

But there is another piece of news I need to tell you. 
Your mother has sent word to me that she wants to set a 
date for our wedding . This would be bad for both of us, but 
the old folks look upon it as a good thing. If we go along 
with them, then Til have to give up the work Tve just been 
assigned. How could I face the Party and the team? People 
would say, “Look at this Youth leaguer; for the sake of 
getting married she abandoned her work with nary a 
thought for anything else. ” It is a shameful thing if we let 
our personal considerations interfere with the collective 
cause, Comrade Da-xi. 

So what Tve come to talk over with you is whether or 
not our marriage can be postponed for , shall we say, ten 
years until our villages are filled with the sound of motors 
and until electric light will shine out from the windows of 
every house. At that time we can take care of our own 
matters, all right? 

Dear Da-xi , / felt my heart could belong only to you 
from the day I first saw you. How much I long to be with 
you, day and night, without parting. But for the sake of 
socialist construction and the great work of our Party, 
please accept this suggestion of mine. 

I shall pay you a visit, but am concerned that there may 
not be an opportunity for us to have a good long talk, so 1 
have written out this letter in advance. 1 fully trust that you 
will agree with me wholeheartedly. 

Your Ju-ying 
October 15 

The China Quarterly = 


Watching his elder brother read the letter, nodding his 
head and grinning now and then, Er-xi figured that there must 
be something novel and interesting in the letter. To find out 
what it was all about, he asked with an ingratiating smile: 

“Elder brother, can you disclose what’s in the letter?” 

“I’m sorry, it’s confidential and can’t be made public 
right now.” Da-xi folded the letter and carefully put it into the 
pocket of his tunic. 

“Later?” 

“Not even later.” 

“All right, I’ll repay in kind,” vowed Er-xi. 

“What have you got to repay?” Da-xi asked with a rather 
condescending tone. 

“Someday, when I have a girl friend and receive a letter 
from her, just see if I’ll let you look at it. I mean what I say, 
you wait and see if I don’t!” 

The two brothers walked, one behind the other, along 
the narrow path, and chatted with a cheerful heart. As they 
got to the kitchen door, their mother, that hard-working, 
thrifty Mother Wang whose acquaintance we have already 
made, issued an irreversible order: “Take off your new 
tunics!” They obeyed, removed their tunics, folded them, and 
put them back into the red-lacquered chest. As she was closing 
the chest cover, the two brothers saw the large certificate of 
merit awarded by the Party Committee of the commune to 
Mother Wang: printed on beige paper was a design with a red 
flag, a peony, an ear of wheat and a magpie, and at the center 
were written seven Chinese characters in a calligraphy 
reminiscent of Chairman Mao’s: 

“A Model for Thrifty Management of Household.” 
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Debut 


By Hao Ran 


translated by Wong Kam-ming 

I 

Zao-hua lived in the Baicao Mountain Range for two 
days and learned a lot of skills from the model workpoint 
recorder Gao Xiu-zhi. Her little brains, like well-oiled 
cogwheels, were filled with drive and enthusiasm. 

Happily she set out for home, sorry only that she 
couldn’t fit herself with a pair of wings, to fly back to Guozi 
Valley. She wanted to work in the same way as Xiu-zhi; she 
wanted to be a Gao Xiu-zhi-style workpoint recorder. She felt 
that all she had to do was to make up her mind to take the 
same road as Gao Xiu-zhi and to work hard, and she would 
definitely be able to catch up with Gao Xiu-zhi. 

It was late autumn. Most of the crops on the land had 
been completely harvested. Only a few commune members 
were digging white yams on the terrace fields. Suddenly, 
someone called out in front: "Hey there! Is that Zao-hua?” 

Zao-hua raised her head to take a look. An old man was 
standing on the road. He was short and had a small, narrow 
face. Squinting his eyes, he was smiling out of the corner of his 
mouth. 

This man’s name was Liu Lao-zheng ["lao” = old, 
"zheng” = upright]. It was quite a nice-sounding name. At 
fifty-five he was "lao” all right. But there was something not 
quite "zheng” about the way he did things. In Guozi Valley, 
whoever mentioned this old middle peasant would get 
something of a headache. This was because he was always up 
to his tricks. He was very close to the former workpoint 
recorder, always trying to curry favor with him and "to lure 
him into a trap.” It was his doing that the workpoint recorder 
had gone astray and was in the end dismissed from his job. 
Everyone knew how that whole affair had come about. 

Zao-hua took a look at him and, quickly sizing up the 
situation in her mind, responded: "Uncle Liu, been visiting 
your relatives?” 

Liu Lao-zheng sidled right up to Zao-hua and said: 
"That’s right. I went to Beijing [Peking] to visit with my 
daughter. Zao-hua, I hear that you have become the workpoint 
recorder.” 

"Uh-huh.” 

"Good! Uncle supports you. To be a workpoint recorder 
you have to learn to use the abacus. You haven’t got an 
abacus, have you?” 

"No.” 

Liu Lao-zheng pulled out an abacus from a sack he was 


carrying over his shoulder. "Huala, huala,” he shook it several 
times and said: "I bought one in Beijing. 1*11 lend it to you to 
use.” 

Zao-hua glanced at that glossy new abacus and shook her 
head. "That’s not necessary. When it is time to go to the 
market, I will ask my dad to get me one.” 

Liu Lao-zheng did not press her, put the abacus back in 
the sack and said: "Anytime you want to use it, just come to 
my place and take it. Whether it is yours or mine, it is the 
same thing. Don’t stand on ceremony. It’s just that I’m fond 
of you. You can tell what a child will be at three years of age. 
When you were still in your mother’s arms, I already told her: 
‘In the future, little Zao-hua will certainly be somebody.’ ” 

Listening to these words, Zao-hua found them quite 
pleasing to the ear. She raised her head, and saw quite a few 
commune members on the terrace fields stop what they were 
doing. Pair after pair of eyes was fixed on them. 

Liu Lao-zheng went on: "To be a workpoint recorder, it 
matters little whether or not you are educated, resourceful or 
experienced. The most fundamental requirement is to unite 
with the masses. Zao-hua, you must think of ways of uniting 
with the masses. You mustn’t offend anybody. Once you 
offend anybody, it will make your job difficult. Then even if 
you want to stay on your job, you won’t be able to do it for 
too long. Quitting halfway, what a loss of face!” 

Listening to these words, Zao-hua found them quite 
reasonable. She again raised her head and looked. People on 
the terrace fields were whispering to one another. Some were 
beckoning to her. 

Liu Lao-zheng wanted to say something else. But 
Zao-hua was already climbing towards the terrace fields. 

The commune members formed a circle around Zao-hua, 
speaking all at once, to “disinfect” her. 

"Zao-hua, don’t listen to what Liu Lao-zheng says. 
There is poison in his honeyed words. If you listen to them 
you will get into trouble.” 

"All he thinks about is money, never socialism. All he 
does is take advantage of the collective.” 

"You come from a family of poor and lower-middle 
peasants. You must do things in line with our thoughts and 
feelings.” 

Zao-hua listened and listened. Her head, grown warm 
with Liu Lao-zheng’s honeyed words, slowly cooled off, as if a 
spring breeze had blown through it. She said: "Please don’t 
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worry. This time I found a living example in Baicao Mountain 
Range. I will definitely become a good workpoint recorder like 
Gao Xiu-zhi.” 


II 

Indeed, Zao-hua followed the example of Gao Xiu-zhi 
and started on her job. In the morning she dug white yams 
with the commune workers; in the afternoon she sorted 
white yams with the commune-members; at dusk, she went to 
the fields and to the barn, to assess work and record 
workpoints; finally, she went to the threshing ground to 
collect grass. 

The greater portion of manpower of the entire produc¬ 
tion team was taking part in the cutting of mountain grass. 
The grass was cut so that in the winter they could help the 
dairy farms outside the mountains feed their cows and help 
people on the plain in . making their fires and cooking. 
Moreover, they had to keep a portion of it for use in the team. 
This sideline production was very important. It was quite a 
large source of income. 

The sun descended behind the mountains. The shadow 
of the mountains lengthened. One after another the mountain 
grass cutters returned. One load after another of golden 
kindling grass, mottled here and there with red and green, was 
carried to the threshing ground. 

Zao-hua borrowed a big hand scale from the stockroom. 
As soon as a load arrived, she weighed a load by hoisting it up 
with whoever brought the grass. Then she put down in her 
account book the number of pounds each load weighed. She 
also put it down in the commune members’ workbooks. In 


weighing she was conscientious and meticulous; in recording 
she was also conscientious and meticulous. Never sloppy in the 
least. 

So she weighed and recorded, working straight through 
till the moon rose above the mountains. 

Zao-hua was extremely tired. Her waist hurt and her legs 
grew numb. Her upper and lower eyelids constantly came 

together. At that moment, nothing would have been more 

wonderful than to lie down on the kang. Even if there were an 
opera being performed at the east end of the village, or a 

movie being shown at the west, Zao-hua would not have 

wanted to see it. She had to go to sleep. 

Carrying the big hand scale on her shoulders and 
treading the after-dusk moonlight which was not yet fully 
bright, she walked exhausted through the north entrance into 
the village. 

Someone was calling her from behind, with a very small 
voice: “Zao-hua! Zao-hua!” 

Zao-hua stopped, turned around and looked. It was Liu 
Lao-zheng. 

Liu Lao-zheng was bearing a split-bamboo carrying pole 
on his shoulder. A bundle of rope dangled from his hand. Dust 
covered his body; sweat hung on his face. “Huchi, huchi,” he 
was panting hard. From the way he looked, one could be sure 
that, having done some heavy labor and walked a long 
distance, he had just come back. 

Zao-hua asked him: “Uncle, are you calling me about 
something?” 

Smiling with glee, Liu Lao-zheng said: “In these few 
days you have really done your job. Not only did you take 
part in labor, you also recorded workpoints, doing everything 
that needs to be done in both. The contributions you have 
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made to the team are indeed great. I said you would become 
somebody; and you have really become somebody. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there are people with dust in their eyes. No matter 
what you do, they look down on you. They were saying 
behind your back that you could not stay on your job for too 
long. How I quarreled with them! I will never allow anyone to 
look down on our Zao-hua. Zao-hua is tops! . . .” 

Zao-hua was terribly embarrassed by all this praise. 
Hastening to put an end to what he was saying, she asked: 
“Uncle, haven’t you gone up to the mountain to cut grass 
today?” 

Liu Lao-zheng shook the split-bamboo pole on his 
shoulder, jerked the rope in his hand, and said: “I have! I 
have! Except when something special comes up, I never miss 
work. No matter which day it is, not only do I go to work 
earlier than anybody else, I also come back later than 
everybody else. To work for socialism, how can anyone not 
put his all into it! In cutting this grass, we are not only laying 
in winter fodder for the cattle of our commune, we also have 
to sell some to the supply and marketing co-op, to help our 
country. In doing this kind of thing, can uncle fall behind 
others?” 

Listening to Liu Lao-zheng, Zao-hua found what he said 
pleasing to the ear and felt that he was not as backward as 
others had made him out to be behind his back. So she went 
on to ask: “Where is the grass you cut?” 

Liu Lao-zheng said: “I unloaded it on the haystack.” 

Zao-hua got agitated: “Huh! We have not weighed it yet; 
nor have we recorded it. How come you put it in the stack?” 

Liu Lao-zheng said: “I just went to the threshing ground 
to have a look. You were not there. I thought you had already 
gone home to sleep. Ai! You have worked all day. You must 
be very tired. For a trivial little thing like that, and you live so 
far away, is it really worth all that trouble to drag you back 
here from home! Uncle is concerned about you. So young and 
frail. Mind you don’t overexert yourself. If you overwork and 
damage your health, it will be a problem for life!” 

Zao-hua said: “If we don’t weigh it and don’t record it, 
it will mean that you have worked a whole day for nothing, 
won’t it?” 

Smiling, Liu Lao-zheng said: “Zao-hua, don’t you let 
your uncle work for nothing! At his age, it is not easy for 
uncle to climb all over the mountains. Hmm, you really know 
how to tease an honest fellow like me . . .” 

Zao-hua wondered: “Then what can we do?” 

Liu Lao-zheng said: “At any rate, I always cut that 
much any old day. To save both of us trouble, let’s write down 
yesterday’s total for me and call it that. So what if it’s a bit 
more or less.” 

Very seriously Zao-hua said: “That will not do! If we 
record less, you lose out. If we record more, the collective 
loses out. It doesn’t matter which side loses out, it still means 
that the workpoint recorder has not fulfilled her duty. I must 
do it in such a way that neither the collective nor the 
individual would lose out. 

Liu Lao-zheng said: “Zao-hua, don’t be such a stickler 
for the rules. No matter what we do, we must adapt ourselves 
to circumstances. In doing your kind of work, you should be 
all the more flexible. If you are flexible, it will make things 
convenient for both of us . . .” 

Resolutely Zao-hua said: “No, no, I am the workpoint 
recorder. My duty is to record workpoints. I cannot opt for 
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convenience.” 

Liu Lao-zheng said: “Ah, it’s just a bit of reed kindling. 
It’s nothing like gold twigs or silver sticks. Why must you be so 
pigheaded?” 

Zao-hua said: “This is what the leadership has put me in 
charge of. Even though it is just reed kindling, we must treat it 
like gold twigs, like silver sticks.” 

Startled, Liu Lao-zheng took a look at Zao-hua. 
Suddenly, his manner changed, and, holding up his thumb, 
said: “Right, Zao-hua! What a good model you are! Uncle 
admires this kind of conscientious, responsible spirit of yours. 
Of course, a workpoint recorder must seek truth in actual 
facts! Whatever you say we should do, uncle will follow suit.” 

Zao-hua said: “Let’s go to the threshing ground and 
weigh it. Whatever it is—that’s what it will be.” 

Liu Lao-zheng said: “Good. Let uncle and you do just 

that.” 

They turned back. As they walked, Liu Lao-zheng 
endlessly praised Zao-hua, saying how good she was in this, 
how good she was in that, his mouth filled to overflowing with 
butter. 

Liu Lao-zheng walked onto the threshing ground where 
the hay was stored and made a beeline for the new stack which 
had been stacked up only that afternoon. 

Zao-hua asked: “Uncle, where did you put the two bales 
of grass you cut?” 

Liu Lao-zheng raised his hand and pointed to the stack: 
“I put them right there.” 

Moving two bales of hay, Zao-hua again asked: “These 
two bales?” 

Liu Lao-zheng hurriedly nodded and said: “Right, that’s 
it. I cut them on the Sun Slope. See how tall this grass has 
grown. It was really difficult to cut. Ai, it pricked my hands so 
that they still hurt.” 

Zao-hua brought down the two bales of hay and, 
hoisting them up with Liu Lao-zheng, weighed them. One bale 
was fifty-nine catties, the other sixty-three [1 catty = Vi 
kilogram or 1.1 lbs.]. After that, she very carefully recorded 
the workpoints for Liu Lao-zheng. She also recorded them in 
her own account book. 

As Liu Lao-zheng was shoving his workbook into his 
pocket, he couldn’t help but feel elated. Speaking non-stop, he 
praised Zao-hua: “You are a wonderful workpoint recorder. 
You’re really conscientious and responsible. Uncle supports 
you all the more. Well, well, well, from now on, you should 
always keep it up like this.” 

Zao-hua lifted the two bales of hay and placed them 
securely on the stack. As she was putting the hand scale 
together, she told Liu Lao-zheng: “Uncle, from now on when 
you come back after cutting grass, you must never dump it on 
the stack yourself. I don’t mind being tired; nor do I mind the 
trouble. You can come get me anytime. You must never again 
do things this way.” 

Liu Lao-zheng was chock-full of promises: “Right, right, 
see you tomorrow.” He turned his face to hide a grin, and 
beaming with glee, went home. 

Zao-hua also set out for home. She felt that she had 
treated this incident in accordance with Gao Xiu-zhi’s living 
example and had succeeded in taking her own work in every 
way as seriously as possible. Doing it this way, her mind was at 
ease. And Liu Lao-zheng, as a member of the massees, was also 
satisfied. From now on, she should always try to act like this. 



Ill 

Zao-hua arrived at the doorstep of her home. Lightly she 
pushed open the door, strode across the threshold, and once 
again closed it. She raised her head and looked. There was 
a bright moon again today. 

She recalled the other night when she and Gao Xiu-zhi, 
treading the moonlight, went to the East Valley. Today, she 
had herself done a similar thing; she had not listened to Liu 
Lao-zheng; she had not allowed him to get things done in a 
sloppy way. 

As she was thinking like this, her heart suddenly skipped 
a beat. Without knowing it, she came to a halt in the 
courtyard. No, no, in what Liu Lao-zheng did today, there 
must have been something wrong. There was no telling 
whether those two bales of grass were actually cut by him. He 
must have cut two small bales, tossed them to the top of the 
stack and laid false claim to two big bales. The commune 
members had all told her to watch out for this “old but 
crooked” selfish fiend. Liu Lao-zheng cared only about 
money, not about socialism. His head was full of fiendish 
schemes! 

The more Zao-hua thought about it, the more reasonable 
she felt her suspicions were; and the more reasonable she felt 
they were, the heavier her heart grew. Her face burned, and 
her heart thumped. Stamping her foot, she decided: “That 


won’t do! I must go get him and get to the bottom of the 
whole thing.” 

She pulled open the door, went out of the village, and 
ran towards the south. She thought of the group of commune 
members in the white yam fields who had told her to be 
careful; she also thought about the old branch secretary, the 
team leader, her father, her mother, and moreover about Gao 
Xiu-zhi and Gao Xiu-zhi’s father and mother. .. . 

Zao-hua wanted to find Liu Lao-zheng at once, to make 
him tell the truth, to track down the two bales of grass he cut, 
and once more weigh them for him. She wouldn’t put down a 
catty or an ounce more than was his due. She couldn’t allow 
him to take advantage of the collective. She was bound and 
determined to do just that. 

She went running toward the south and saw the south 
hills still a great distance away. She saw the woods on the hills, 
the small courtyard in the woods, the windows half showing 
above the courtyard walls, and the lamplight shining through 
the windows. 

As if someone had just warned Liu Lao-zheng on the 
phone, he was again putting on his act. He thought: “That girl 
Zao-hua is quite sharp. On her way back to return the scale, 
she might run into the team leader; or on her way home to go 
to sleep, she might run into other commune members. What’s 
more, in her family there are her father and mother. If by any 
chance Zao-hua mentions to them what had just happened, it’s 
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hard to say whether someone wouldn’t get suspicious. It’s 
quite possible that Zao-hua might come looking for me . . 

Thereupon, he turned the whole thing over several times 
in his mind, thought up an idea, and stopped at his door, 
smoking his pipe as he waited for Zao-hua. When he saw at a 
distance a small form moving toward him, he hurriedly 
knocked off the ashes, and, taking big strides, broke into a run 
to meet Zao-hua. 

When Zao-hua saw Liu Lao-zheng running like that, she 
thought something urgent had happened. 

Without letting Zao-hua open her mouth, Liu Lao-zheng 

started to speak first: “Aiya, Zao-hua, I was just going to look 
for you. That grass of mine, we just weighed the wrong 
bunch!” 

Zao-hua was taken aback. Then she let out a sigh of 
relief. She thought to herself: “He did something wrong. Now 
he feels bad about it.” So she said: “Right, right, I also 
thought something was wrong.” 

“Did you think so yourself?” 

“Ai, I thought something was wrong.” 

Liu Lao-zheng rolled his eyes once in the dark, then 
energetically nodded his head and said: “Right, right, 
something was wrong. Think about it. Today I got up earlier 
than usual, went up to the mountain real early, and found a 
place thick with grass. The cutting went so well that I didn’t 
rest for a minute. Not even to fill my pipe and have a smoke. I 
was also the last to come back. . . .” 

Zao-hua interrupted him and anxiously said: “It looks to 
me like the weight of your grass must have been a mistake. 
This won’t do . . .” 

Liu Lao-zheng also said with anxiety: “Listen to me. It 
must have been a mistake. Think about it. I was not only early 
but also fast. And I didn’t even take a rest. I should have cut a 
lot more than usual. But, according to the number you wrote 
down for me, it was only a little bit more than usual. Think 
about it. Isn’t that so?” 

Zao-hua was baffled by what he said: “What! We have 
given you less than your due?” 

Liu Lao-zfteng said: “That’s right. Otherwise would I 
come looking for you in such a hurry?” 

Zao-hua said: “How could it be less?” 

Liu Lao-zheng said: “We must have mistaken the small 
bales for big ones.” 

Zao-hua said: “It couldn’t be. I think we have given you 
more than your due.” 

Liu Lao-zheng said: “How could it be more?” 

Zao-hua said: “We must have mistaken the big bales for 
small ones.” 

“Ha, ha,” as if unable to hold himself in any more, Liu 
Lao-zheng burst out laughing: “Aw, come on now, a kid like 
you, you really know how to tease your old uncle.” 

In all seriousness Zao-hua said: “What I said is serious 
business. Who’s teasing you?” 

Pretending to be not the least bit concerned, Liu 
Lao-zheng gave a wave of his hand and said: “Forget it. I have 
said just now that it was neither gold twigs nor silver sticks. 
Just a bit of reed kindling. More or less hardly makes much 
difference. From now on, we will pay a little more attention 
and that’s that. You better hurry home and go to sleep.” 

Zao-hua was dumbfounded. She was a youngster with 
very little experience. How could she match wits with the “old 
and crooked” Liu Lao-zheng? 
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In the moonlight Liu Lao-zheng threw a glance at 
Zao-hua. He saw Zao-hua frowning and stunned and thought 
that Zao-hua was worried about the mistake she had made. 
Secretly he was delighted. His thinking then took a new turn: 
“From now on in my work, there is no avoiding dealing with 
the workpoint recorder. If I can lure her into my trap, from 
now on it will be far easier to take advantage of the 
production team. No matter what, youngsters are easier to 
handle than grown-ups. Why not take this opportunity to set 
her up?” As he was thinking about this, he became all the 
more elated. Immediately he put on a show of extreme 

concern and said: “Zao-hua, don’t be afraid. It doesn’t matter. 
It’s just that uncle is fond of you. Do you suppose uncle 
would tell the team leader on you? This whole thing, if you 
don’t tell anybody and I don’t tell anybody, who will know 
about it? From now on, the two of us, you and me, will have 
to cooperate hand in glove. Uncle will protect you, and make 
you a first-rate and permanent workpoint recorder. Nothing 
can go wrong. Well now, you haven’t eaten yet, have you? 
Come, come, let’s go to my house and have something to eat.” 
As he was saying this, he started pulling Zao-hua towards the 
courtyard. 

Forcefully Zao-hua flung off Liu Lao-zheng’s hands. She 
was so angry that she was shaking all over. 

Liu Lao-zheng urged her: “Don’t be so dead serious. In 
doing your kind of work, you have to be a little more flexible. 
No matter how capable you are, there’s no use kidding 
yourself that you will never make mistakes. Close one eye and 
shut the other and everything will work itself out. If you are 
so dead set about your principles, you will make things 
inconvenient for everybody else, and you yourself will also 
lose out.” 

Zao-hua stamped her foot, turned around and ran back. 

“Hmm, hmm,” Liu Lao-zheng sneered behind her. He 
thought to himself: “This time, I gained an advantage, and on 
top of that got hold of someone who will be of help to me.” 

IV 

Zao-hua was retracing her steps. She thought of the old 
branch secretary, thought of Gao Xiu-zhi and also thought of 
the commune members who had educated her and helped her. 
Her mind was in turmoil; her steps went from quick to slow, 
and again from slow to quick. Finally she started to run and 
charged all the way to the team headquarters. 

After a while, Zao-hua came back out of the team 
headquarters, bearing on her shoulder a split-bamboo carrying 
pole and a hand scale, and in her hand a safety lamp and a 
rope. Once more she went back to the grounds where the hay 
was kept. 

This was a threshing ground, situated on a piece of level 
land at the north side of the village. All around were open 
fields. The huge haystacks, crouching in the moonlight, looked 
like mound after mound of small hills. 

A patroling militiaman, rifle on his shoulder, came over. 
When he made sure it was Zao-hua, he asked her: “It’s already 
so late. What are you coming here for?” 

Zao-hua said: “I have something to take care of over 
there in the hay storage grounds. You don’t have to keep 
watch over there now. I’ll watch it for you.” 

The militiaman nodded his head and, rifle on his 
shoulder, set out to patrol the north side. 



Zao-hua arrived at the midst of the haystacks and went 
up to the side of that new haystack. Looking at the haystack 
covered with a layer of moonlight and reflecting on the 
sequence of events which had begun here not long ago, she was 
on the verge of tears. But she clenched her teeth and did not 
let her tears fall. 

Zao-hua put the split-bamboo carrying pole through the 
leather trap of the scale and lodged one end of the 
split-bamboo pole in the fork of a small tree. Clasping two 
bales of hay, she brought them over and, tying them together, 
hooked them to the scale. Then with her shoulder she hoisted 
up the other end of the split-bamboo pole, and thus the bales 
of hay were lifted off the ground. With one hand steadying the 
swinging bales of hay, she moved the weight back and forth on 
the beam with the other. 

By the light of the safety-lamp, Zao-hua put down in her 
account book the weight of the bales of hay. Then with a rope 
she tied up another two bales of hay, brought them over to 
weigh them and, the same way as before, hoisted them up, 
weighing them and recording their weight. 

Bale by bale she weighed the hay; stroke by stroke she 
recorded its weight. 

She weighed the hay till the moon climbed up to the tip 
of the tree. 

She recorded its weight till the moon shifted directly 
over her head. 


Rising very early the next morning and feeling extremely 
elated, Liu Lao-zheng shouldered his split-bamboo pole, 
picked up a sickle and went out of his house. He couldn’t help 
glancing at the two huge bales of reed kindling in the shed, and 
he chuckled slyly. He thought to himself: “Luck is really with 
me. Tonight I’ll do the same again.” 

When he reached the door and was about to step out, 
however, he hurriedly drew back. 

At that very minute, the two of them, the team leader 
and Zao-hua, arrived. Huffing and puffing, they stormed into 
the courtyard. 

Straight off the team leader said: “Liu Lao-zheng, what 
kind of shenanigans have you been up to again? Tell me the 
truth quick!” 

Zao-hua added her salvo: “You are really good at pulling 
fast ones! Confess and own up to your mistake right this 
minute!” 

Liu Lao-zheng backed off in fright: “Ai, ai, I must say, 
what is going on here? You have got me all confused!” 

The team leader said: “You have not delivered a single 
blade of grass to the team. Why did you ask Zao-hua to put 
down workpoints for you?” 

Zao-hua said: “You even said that you lost out. It must 
be your way of not wanting to do any work, but reaping all 
the benefits for nothing!” 

Liu Lao-zheng’s face instantly turned white, but he still 
wanted to tough it out: “Ai, ai, that’s really not true! Zao-hua, 
last night, didn’t the two of us, you and me, talk face-to-face 
and weigh the hay face-to-face?” 

The team leader said: “Enough of your play-acting! 
Zao-hua didn’t sleep all night. Bale by bale she weighed all the 
hay in that stack once over, and stroke by stroke she checked 


the figures on her record. When she added them all up and 
checked the two sets of figures one against the other, the total 
was exactly the same. There was none of your 125 catties at 
all!” 

Zao-hua said: “If you don’t own up, we’ll weigh it all 
over once more, right this minute and face-to-face. We’ll see 
whether there is any grass you cut!” 

In a daze, Liu Lao-zheng looked at Zao-hua. He found it 
a little difficult to recognize the youngster. His two legs felt 
weak, and he almost fell to the floor. Hastily he leaned for 
support against the door frame, dropped his head, and in a 
voice like a mosquito’s said, “I, I deserve to be hanged, I 
deserve to be hanged . . 

Zao-hua and the team leader gave Liu Lao-zheng a sound 
scolding. They turned up the two bales of mountain grass in 



his shed and, each carrying a bale, went towards the threshing 
ground at the north side of the village. 

The team leader said as he walked: “Zao-hua, you 
certainly didn’t go to the Baicao Mountain Range in vain. You 
have brought back the ‘true scriptures.’ You’re truly a good 
work-point recorder! But before we get carried away, we 
should remember that this incident was nothing more than a 
small test. In the future, there will be a great many more ‘big 
winds and big waves’ waiting for you to go through. As long as 
you can always maintain this drive of yours, you’ll be sure to 
come through all right.” 

Solemnly and full of confidence, little Zao-hua nodded 
her head. 

At that moment, the bright crimson glow of dawn 
washed red the rocks of the serried mountains. 

Final revision, Spring 1966 
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Novels 

1. Chu Po (Qu Bo). Tracks in the Snowy Forest. Peking: 
Foreign Languages Press (hereafter FLP), 1965. 549 
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Colorful guerrilla fighters fight the Guomindang in Northeast 
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fiction in a post-Liberation novel. 

2. Lao Shaw (Lao She). Rickshaw Boy. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1945. 384 pages. 

Probably the most “literary” of all the translations of Chinese 
fiction, this translation of Lao She’s famous novel from the 
late thirties about a Beijing (Peking) ricksha puller was a 
Book-of-the-Month-Club selection in 1946 and is consequently 
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best early works portraying the hard life of the urban poor, 
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Communist critics before the Cultural Revolution, this long, 
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style, Mao Dun gives a detailed description of the financial 
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The central figure, Wu Sun-fu, is a capitalist trying to build up 
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result of painstaking research by the author, this novel is also 
one of the best sociological treatises of the period. 
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available modern Chinese novel in translation. A melodramatic 
account of a young man’s rebellion from his upper-class family 
at the time of the early May Fourth movement. Highly 
autobiographical, this unsophisticated but moving work was 
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identified strongly with the trials and tribulations of the young 
man’s struggle for an independent identity. 

5. T’ien Chun (Tian Jun or Xiao Jun), Village in August. 
New York: Smith and Durrell, 1942. 313 pages. 

Village in August was the first full-length modern Chinese 
novel to be published in English; it tells the story of a band of 
patriotic Chinese guerrillas fighting the Japanese in their home 
area of Manchuria following the Japanese occupation of 
Northeast China in 1931. The author ran afoul of Party 
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The lyrical description and revolutionary romanticism of this 
work presage much of the post-Liberation writing. 

6. Ting Ling (Ding Ling). The Sun Shines Over the Sangkan 
River. Peking: FLP, 1954. 334 pages. 

Probably the best of the novels in translation which deal with 
the land reform movement carried out under Communist Party 
auspices in the North of China during the 1946-1948 period. 

7. Yang Mo. The Song of Youth. Peking: FLP, 1964. 599 
pages. 

Set in the period from 1931 to 1935, this somewhat 
sentimental work treats the radicalized but bourgeois students 
who became active revolutionaries and is a throwback to May 
Fourth period literature in its interweaving of a love story and 
revolutionary politics. As is the case with virtually all works 
written before the Cultural Revolution which were translated 
by the Foreign Languages Press in Beijing, this work was 
severely repudiated during the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution and has been out of print for a decade. 

8. Yeh Sheng-tao (Ye Sheng-tao). Schoolmaster Ni Huan- 
chih. Peking: FLP, 1958. 383 pages. 

Published in 1928, Ye’s epochal novel details the evolution of 
an idealistic young teacher from his youth at the time of the 
1911 revolution through his growing despair while working in 
a rural school during the period up until the sudden 
re-invigoration of the May Fourth cultural revolution of 1919. 



Probably the first full-length novel to realistically depict the 
response of the radical intellectual to the first stage of the 
modern Chinese revolution. 


Collections of Short Stories 

1. Hao Ran. Bright Clouds. Peking: FLP, 1974. 139 pages 
(paper). 

The first collection of Hao Ran’s stories to be published in 
English and one of the very few collections of new stories to 
come from the FLP since the Cultural Revolution. Half of the 
eight stories, all written between 1957 and 1964, are done in 
the reportage style with author present in the tale and 
recording events as they unfold (cf., “Silence” by Qin 
Zhao-yang). None of these stories contains a villain like Liu 
Lao-zheng in Hao Ran’s “Debut,” the emphasis in each being 
placed on the tempering of good socialists through the 
conquest of natural obstacles. 

2. Hsia, C. T. (Xia Zhi-qing). Twentieth Century Chinese 
Stories. New York: Columbia University Press, 1971. 239 
pages (paper). 

This is probably the best available collection, although the last 
four stories have little to do with China and represent the 
difficulties of writers in exile. Translations of important stories 
by Yu Da-fu, Zhang Tian-yi, Wu Zu-xiang, and Zhang Ai-ling 


are definitely worth the price of admission. Nine stories 
altogether, written between 1921-1965. 

3. Isaacs, Harold R. Straw Sandals. Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1974. 444 pages 

23 stories, one short play by Guo Mo-ruo and a poem, all from 
the May Fourth period. Included in this volume are an 
interesting description by Isaacs of the political repression by 
the Guomindang against the writers in Shanghai in the early 
1930s and some brief notes by Mao Dun on left-wing literary 
magazines. Although many of these stories have already 
appeared in translation, there are some Communist authors 
here such as Chiang Kuang-tz’u (Jiang Guang-ci), Shih Yi (Shi 
Yi), Hu Ye-pin, and Ting Chiu (Ding Jiu), whose works are not 
commonly seen. 

4. Jenner, W. J. F. Modern Chinese Stories. Oxford: Oxford 
Paperbacks, 1970. 271 pages (paper). 

A fairly broad collection of some twenty short stories, 
beginning with some oral tales surviving from the Nian 
rebellion of the 1870s and covering several post-Liberation 
works. The selection of stories by the major authors of the 
May Fourth period leaves something to be desired, some of 
them being merely sketches. The most political of the 
currently available anthologies, it provides useful information 
about each of the authors represented. Important for the oral 
tales and the post-Liberation stories it contains. 
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5. Lu Hsun (Lu Xun). Selected Stories of Lu Hsun. Peking: 
FLP, 1972. 255 pages (cloth or paper). 

This selection contains most of Lu Xun’s short stories, some of 
the very best pieces of writing in modern China. Widely 
available because Lu Xun’s place in the pantheon of 
revolutionary heroes in China seems unassailable. 

6. Mao Tun (Mao Dun). Spring Silkworms and Other Stories. 
Peking: FLP, 1956. Reprinted at Harvard University in 
limited edition by the Department of Far Eastern 
Languages. 278 pages (reprint in paper). 

Thirteen stories written between 1930 and 1943. The “Spring 
Silkworms” trilogy in this volume represents some of the best 
writing from the May Fourth left-wing fiction and several 
other stories are relatively successful; particularly interesting 
are those which portray bourgeois and petty bourgeois people, 
some satirically, others sympathetically. 

7. Snow, Edgar, Living China . New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1937. 360 pages. Hyperion reprint, 1973 

Originally published in 1937, this was until recently the best 
collection of Chinese short stories available in English. It 
includes an introductory essay by Nym Wales, largely based on 
information gained from personal interviews; this book is now 
available, unfortunately, only as an exorbitant Hyperion 
reprint. 

Poetry 

1. Hsu, Kai-yu. Twentieth Century Chinese Poetry. Garden 
City, NY: Anchor Books, Doubleday & Co., 1964. 465 
pages (paper). 

A fairly comprehensive treatment with a rich selection of 
translated examples. The translations are accurate and repre¬ 
sentative. The development of post-Liberation verse is clearly 
shown up to the late 1950s. The best of its kind in English. 

Theoretical Writings and Policy Statements 

1. Chou Yang (Zhou Yang). The Path of Socialist Literature 
and Art in China. Peking: FLP, 1960. 74 pages (paper). 

An interesting discussion of the then-official view toward 
literature after the Great Leap Forward, the split with the 
Soviet Union and the deepening power struggle between 
Maoists and the “pragmatists.” Discusses the trend toward 
adapting traditional forms of art and literature to needs of 
revolutionary ideology, attacks “revisionist” Marxist critics 
like Lukacs and urges the combining of revolutionary 
romanticism with revolutionary realism. 

2. Mao Tse-tung (Mao Ze-dong), Mao Tse-tung on Literature 
and Art. Peking: FLP, 1967. 162 pages (paper). 

Sixteen articles, statements or excerpts from 1927 to 1957. 
Includes the crucially important “Talks at the Yenan Forum 
on Literature and Art” from 1942, “On Let a Hundred 
Flowers Blossom , Let a Hundred Schools of Thought 
Contend “The May Fourth Movement” and “The Culture of 
New Democracy.” 

3. Summary of the Forum on the Work in Literature and Art 
in the Armed Forces With Which Comrade Lin Piao 
Entrusted Chiang Ching. Peking: FLP, 1968. 

Representative piece in which all theories advocated by former 
CCP literary authorities before the GPCR are attacked as 
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“revisionist.” Extreme ideological militancy characteristic of 
the cultural revolution. 

Histories of Modern Chinese Literature 

1. Hsia, C. T. A History of Modem Chinese Fiction. 2nd 
Edition. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1971. 701 
pages (paper). 

A survey with critical discussion and literary evaluation of 
most of the major fiction writers from Lu Xun to 1949. This 
revised edition also includes more coverage of post-Liberation 
fiction and an interesting essay on the moral fervor of the 
modern Chinese writer’s concern with China. The author’s 
erudition and critical acumen are evident throughout the 
book. His fervid anticommunist perspective and hostile 
response to the ideological content of much of the literature 
discussed are also unmistakable. While this work is not 
likely to be superseded for some time and is the obvious 
starting point for future investigations of many modern 
Chinese writers who are still relatively ignored by Western 
researchers, there are many small discrepancies in it. More 
important, it is necessary to take the author’s strong biases 
into account. For instance, Hsia in discussing the Yan’an 
Forum asserts that “in repudiating the Western tradition in 
modern Chinese literature, Mao Tse-tung has by fiat reversed 
the course of that literature and killed its potential for further 
experimentation and development.” There are two important 
reviews of this book, one by Z. Slupski in the Czech journal, 
Archiv Orientalni , 32 (1964), pp. 139-152, which judiciously 
points out the lack of a consistent critical methodology. The 
other is by Professor Jaroslav Prusek in T’oung Pao 49 (1962), 
pp. 357-404, to which Hsia rejoins in TP 50 (1963), pp. 
428-74. Despite the fact that the debate focuses more on 
political matters than literary criticism, this exchange repre¬ 
sents perhaps the best scholarly dialogue on the problems of 
modern Chinese literature in the West to date. Whatever its 
faults, the scope of A History of Modern Chinese Fiction is 
large, the author’s straightforward enunciation of his taste is 
laudable for its candor even if one disagrees with that taste, 
and the work is an indispensable contribution for English 
language readers. The second edition is to be preferred over 
the first and is readily available. 

2. Ting Yi (Ding Yi). A Short History of Modern Chinese 
Literature. Port Washington, New York: Kennikat Press, 
1970. 310 pages 

Reprinted from the long out-of-print FLP translation of the 
Chinese original work which was put together right after 
Liberation, this history gives a good indication of the way 
Communist literary historians have written about the develop¬ 
ment of modern Chinese literature. Much discussion of the 
political struggles in China during the first half of this century 
and how modern literature related to those struggles; little 
attention given to the literary qualities or questions of style. 

General Studies on Modern Chinese Literature 

1. Birch, Cyril. Chinese Communist Literature. New York: 
Praeger, 1963. 254 pages. 

Originally published as a special issue of The China Quarterly , 
13 (Jan.-March, 1963), the articles included are the fruition of 
an important conference held at Ditchley Park, England in 
1962. Thirteen articles dealing with various aspects of 
post-Liberation literature in China. Of greatest interest are 



those by Birch, the Hsia brothers, Li Chi, Hellmut Wilhelm and 

S. H. Chen. Birch’s piece on the persistence of traditional 
forms in post-Liberation literature sets a standard all too rarely 
seen in studies of this type. 

2. Fokkema, D. W. Literary Doctrine in China and Soviet 
Influence, 1956-1960. The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1965. 
296 pages 

The Dutch scholar Douwe Fokkema presents us with a study 
of great detail and impeccable scholarship. The general reader 
may wish to focus on the Historical Introduction which in 53 
pages gives an overview of the period from the Yan’an Forum 
to the arrest of the gadfly Communist writer Hu Feng in 1955. 
Also the 20-page Conclusion and the very useful indices of 
literary terms and of titles and authors (with the Chinese 
characters given) at the end of the book are helpful and of 
interest to the scholar and general reader alike. 

3. Goldman, Merle. Literary Dissent in Communist China. 
New York: Atheneum, 1971. 343 pages (paper). 

Not concerned with literary analysis, this book is an account 
of the grim story of the repression of literature in post-Libera¬ 
tion China. It discusses literary policies and politics from the 
Yan’an (Yenan) period to the Hundred Flowers movement of 
early 1957 and its aftermath. Because the analogy between 
Chinese politics and Stalinism seems to be pressed a bit too 
hard, this work overemphasizes the distinction between 
intellectuals and the Party. 

4. Goldman, Merle, ed. Modern Chinese Literature in the 
May Fourth Era. Forthcoming in 1976. 

A collection of papers from a conference held in 1974, many 
of the studies of revolutionary writers in pre-Liberation China 
represent progress toward a more sophisticated methodology 
for studying revolutionary literature as literature. This 
anthology promises to be one of the more significant works on 
modern Chinese literature published during the 1970s. 

5. Hsia, Tsi-an (Xia Ji-an). The Gate of Darkness: Studies on 
the Leftist Literary Movement in China. Seattle: Univer¬ 
sity of Washington Press, 1968. 266 pages. 

Largely sharing the biases of his brother C. T., T. A. Hsia 
combines considerable literary and historical erudition in this 
collection of five well-researched articles. While some of the 
articles seem to be motivated exclusively by partisan consider¬ 
ations, the book retains its value as a research introduction to 
the original sources of the Chinese literary scene of the ’20s 
and ’30s. 

6. Huang, Joe C. Heroes and Villains in Communist China. 
New York: Pica Press, 1973. 345 pages (cloth). 

An indispensable work closely examining many of the most 
important Chinese novels written since Liberation. Huang’s 
study clearly shows the close relationship of each work to 
ideological requirements of Party policies and gives much 
information about each novel’s political significance, the 
critical response it received in China, and its content, imagery, 
style and artistic merit. 

7. Hsu, Kai-yu. The Chinese Literary Scene: A Writer s Visit 
to the People’s Republic. New York: Vintage, 1975. 267 
pages (paper). 

A recent work and one of unique importance, this book gives 
many insights into the current cultural scene in China by 
means of honest and critical reporting of interviews with both 


post-Cultural Revolution literary workers and the older 
generation of May Fourth period writers such as Shen 
Cong-wen, Feng Zhi and Zang Ke-jia. Also includes transla¬ 
tions of creative works and criticism from before and after the 
Cultural Revolution. Based on the author’s six-month visit to 
China in 1973, The Chinese Literary Scene is one of the best 
reports of a “China visitor” that has been published since the 
opening of PRC doors to visitors from America. It is thus of 
interest to anyone seeking a better understanding of Chinese 
realities. 

8. Lee, Leo Ou-fan. The Romantic Generation of Modern 
Chinese Writers. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1974. 365 pages (cloth), 

In basic agreement with Professor Prusek that modern Chinese 
literature in the May Fourth period was infused with an 
intense subjectivism, Leo Lee’s book focuses on Lin Shu, Su 
Man-shu, Yu Da-fu, Xu Zhi-mo (Hsu Chih-mo), Guo Mo-ruo, 
Jiang Guang-ci (Chiang Kuang-tz’u) and Xiao Jun, writers 
whose works cover a period of almost sixty years from the 
1880s to the 1940s. Lee presents the thesis that this subjective 
tendency represents a radical break with traditional Confucian 
didacticism and his case is persuasively documented. Its 
general applicability to the majority of May Fourth writers, 
however, and especially to the, late May Fourth and 
revolutionary Communist writers,#would seem somewhat 
questionable. 

9. MacDougall, Bonnie. The Introduction of Western 
Literary Theories in Modern China (1919-1925). Tokyo: 
Centre for East Asian Cultural Studies, 1971. 368 pages 
(paper). 

MacDougall’s book deals with this topic by means of literary 
schools or themes, such as “Romanticism,” and clearly 
outlines the major trends in Western literary criticism in those 
years and their impact on Chinese literature and literary 
theories. 

10. Prusek, Jaroslav. 

a. Introduction to Studies in Modern Chinese Literature. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1964. 179 pages (paper). 

Possibly Prusek’s most succinct and insightful statement on 
modern Chinese literature. His 43-page introduction combines 
a full appreciation of historical and contemporary social 
realities and their relationship to modern literature. It also 
devotes some attention to the debts owed by modern Chinese 
literature to traditional forms. The “studies” alluded to in the 
title are by Prusek’s students. While not as interesting as later 
work done by the same people, the studies still merit reading. 

b. Three Sketches on the New Chinese Literature. Prague: 
Oriental Institute in Akademia Prague, 1969. 149 pages 
(paper). 

A study of several of the more important narrative works of 
Mao Dun, Yu Da-fu and Guo Mo-ruo. This volume integrates 
some of the advances in twentieth century European criticism 
with Prusek’s long-term concern with creative literature as the 
most sophisticated indicator of intellectual and social history. 
This book is not as polished as much as Prof. Prusek’s other 
work, as it was rushed to publication just ahead of the purge in 
Prague following the Soviet invasion of 1968. Since then, 
Prusek has been expelled from the institute which he virtually 
founded. 

c. “Reality and Art in Chinese Literature” in Archiv 
Orientalni 32 (1964), pp. 605-18. 



d. “A Confrontation of Traditional Oriental Literature with 
Modern European Literature in the Context of the 
Chinese Literary Revolution” in Arcbiv Orientalni 32 
(1964), pp. 365-75. 

Both of the above articles break new ground in analyzing the 
relationship between traditional and modern literary forms in 
China. 

11. Tagore, Amitendranath. Literary Debates in Modern 
China 1918-193 7 « Tokyo: Center for Eastern Asian 
Cultural Studies, 1967. 280 pages (paper). 

Tagore’s book concentrates on delineating the complex 
alignments of literary societies and cliques during the May 
Fourth period. Since nearly every writer belonged to one 
society or another, the account of the disputes that raged 
among them given here provides much information about the 
critical theories and personal associations of most major 
writers. Also there are excerpts in translation from many of 
the most influential essays and polemics of the period: 

Studies of Individual Writers 

1. Galik, Marian. Mao Tun and Modern Chinese Literary 
Criticism. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1969. 185 
pages 

A scholarly and very complete account of the influences on 
Mao Dun’s early contributions to modern Chinese letters as a 
literary critic, editor, translator, author of writing guides and 
introducer of European realism to the May Fourth generation. 
Occasional rough spots in the English. 

2. Huang Sung-k’ang. Lu Hsun and the New Culture 
Movement in Modern China. Amsterdam, 1957. 155 pages 

Reprinted by Hyperion Press. 


The first intellectual biography of Lu Xun in English, this 
work focuses on Lu Xun’s ideas and their relation to the 
emerging May Fourth literature. 

3. Lang, Olga. Pa Chin and His Writings. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1967. 402 pages 

A sympathetic biography of the sentimental anarchist writer, 
Ba Jin, author of Family . The author uses Ba Jin’s novels to 
illustrate the various stages in his life and thinking. This study 
clearly reveals the process whereby the hopes of non-Party 
revolutionary intellectuals in the Guomindang-controlled areas 
were necessarily dashed during the last dark years of the war 
against Japan. 

4. Roy, David. Kuo Mo-jo: The Early Years. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1970. 244 pages 

A straightforward biography which examines Guo’s writings 
and activities before 1925 in terms of his character and 
personality rather than his literary role. The study unfor¬ 
tunately stops just at the point when Guo begins to be most 
active in terms of revolutionary activity and commitment. 

5. Slupski, Zbigniew. The Evolution of a Modern Chinese 

Writer. Prague: Oriental Institute, 1966. 168 pages 

(paper). 

One of the best studies to come from the remarkable group of 
scholars trained in Prague under Prof. Prusek, this book 
analyzes Lao She’s literary technique using a structuralist 
methodology. The work of scholars like Prof. Slupski in 
Warsaw is a testament to the contribution of Prusek to the 
study of modern Chinese literature and makes the dismantling 
of the Prague center after Russian intervention in Czecho¬ 
slovakia in 1968 all the more poignant. 
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The Institute of Pacific Relations: 


Politics and Polemics 


By Jonathan Marshall 

John N. Thomas, The Institute of Pacific Relations: Asian 
Scholars and American Politics. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1974. pp. ix, 187. 

The IPR’s active life spanned only a quarter of a century 
(1925-1950), but in that brief time it created a reservoir of 
expertise and scholarship which still leaves its mark in the field 
of Asian studies. An international organization founded to 
“study the conditions of the Pacific peoples with a view to the 
improvement of their mutual relations,” the IPR earned great 
respect from scholars, government officials, journalists, and 
businessmen in the United States and other member countries. 
Nevertheless, only a few years after its influence peaked in 
World War II, a relentless attack from the American right 
nearly destroyed the organization. Although the IPR prided 
itself on being “non-sectafian, non-con trove rsial, and non¬ 
propagandist, ” 1 the IPR’s postwar critics soon charged it with 
being all three. Accused of harboring communist agents and 
contributing to the downfall of Chiang Kai-shek, the IPR 
collapsed under a barrage of criticism and abuse from 
conservative publicists and hostile Congressmen. 2 

John Thomas’s slim volume focuses on the sudden death 
of the American branch of the IPR and the consequences for 
Asian studies in this country. He makes no pretense of writing 
a thorough history of the IPR—one is still sorely needed—but 
rather explores how the IPR lost its non-controversial 
reputation, came under attack from the right, and ultimately 
succumbed to its enemies. Although Thomas seemingly 
eschews the ideological fervor that so often surrounds 
discussions of the IPR in favor of “objectivity,” his emphasis 
on the incautiousness of the IPR’s political involvements, his 
timid treatment of McCarthyism, and his plea for a return to 
“balance” in the Asian studies field reveal the book’s clear 
political message. 

In Thomas’s view, the IPR’s vulnerability to charges of 
political bias (or worse) can be traced back to the programs of 
the “free-wheeling, impulsive, and ambitious” secretary of the 
American IPR, Edward C. Carter, (p. 5) Carter’s aggressive 
promotionalism and his encouragement of controversy in the 
IPR’s international conferences pushed the IPR into the public 
view and gave it a political image that could not later be 
shaken when conservatives began their attacks. 

In the 1930s, Carter, then secretary-general of the IPR, 
recruited two men for his staff who were later to embroil the 
IPR in political controversy: Owen Lattimore (as editor of 
Pacific Affairs , an IPR monthly) and Frederick V. Field (as 


secretary of the American IPR). 

Thomas argues that Lattimore was a bad choice because 
of his sympathy with Soviet policy towards Mongolia, his 
overly sweeping judgments on Asian culture and politics, his 
outspoken views during the Sino-Japanese War, and his desire 
to turn Pacific Affairs into a magazine of opinion, (pp. 53,158, 
8) Because of Lattimore’s politicization of the IPR journal and 
“his failure to define clearly his attitude toward possible gains 
by Communists or the Soviet Union in Asia,” (p. 53) he 
proved a natural target for right-wing attacks against the IPR. 

Frederick Field, on the other hand, “tarnished his 
image” by his “open identification with Communist causes by 
the mid-1940’s.” (p. 9) In 1940, for example, Field joined the 
American Peace Mobilization, an antiwar group that “later 
exhibited convincing signs of subservience to the policies of 
the American Communists,” (p. 3 3) Because Field did not 
sever his ties to the IPR, he laid the Institute open to charges 
of communist infiltration, Thomas argues. 

Carter the entrepreneur, Lattimore the unpredictable 
and outspoken scholar, and Field the left-winger should not be 
confused; Carter and Lattimore, for example, were sophisti¬ 
cated liberal anticommunists. Yet in Thomas’s account, all 
three helped turn the IPR into a controversial organization. By 
focusing on the responsibility of such individuals and not on the 
larger political environment which challenged independent 
thought, Thomas implicitly adopts a political stance calling for 
academic caution and conservatism. 

The first right-wing attacks on the Institute originated 
from Alfred Kohlberg, an obscure American businessman who 
ran a textile firm in prewar China. Oa the suggestion of an 
ex-Socialist friend, the independently wealthy Kohlberg spent 
six months in 1944 studying IPR publications for evidence of 
the Communist Party “line” on China. In November 1944, he 
issued his charges in an eighty-eight-page study. When the 
American IPR Executive Committee refused to take his 
charges seriously, Kohlberg pressed on, undaunted. With the 
help of professional anticommunists Isaac Don Levine and 
Louis Budenz, Kohlberg launched a massive publicity 
campaign against the Institute which culminated in Congres¬ 
sional investigations and the IPR’s demise. 

By 1948, the IPR was apparently so controversial that it 
became a campaign issue in Pennsylvania. Roy E. James, 
running for Congress as a Republican, accused his opponent of 
belonging to the IPR, “the chairman of which [conservative 
Republican Ray Lyman Wilbur] was a leading communist . . 
James promised to furnish the local newspapers with the 
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“complete records” of IPR officials since “most . . . are either 
Communists or fellow travelers.” 3 

Soon the IPR took the brunt of a massive assault by the 
combined forces of the American right and partisan 
Republicans seeking political advantage, most notably Senator 
Joe McCarthy, who kept in close touch with Kohlberg. As 
Thomas shows, the IPR’s debunking efforts proved totally 
inadequate to meet this challenge. In 1952, Senator McCarran 
(D-Nev.) reported after an exhaustive and well-publicized 
investigation that the Institute aided “the advance of the red 
hordes into the Far East.” 4 The IPR sank into oblivion, its 
files seized by the McCarran Committee, its funding gone, its 
reputation destroyed. 

After a critical review of the McCarran Committee 
procedures and investigation, Thomas turns to the question of 
the effect of the IPR’s downfall on Asian studies in the United 
States. He concludes disingenuously that while scholars were 
concerned about the application of political standards to their 
work, “probably only sixty or seventy teachers had been 
dismissed at a total of twenty-five or thirty schools.” (p. 121) 
Moreover, Thomas insists, the affair had little impact on 
scholarly research and publication, with the exception of a few 
writers (like Lattimore) whose work no longer appeared in 
American journals. Thomas even suggests that the IPR’s 
demise opened the field to “greater diversity.” (pp. 127-8) 

Thomas concludes with criticisms both of Congressional 
committees, for their lack of sophistication and harrassment of 
witnesses, and of the IPR, for its overcentralization, 
politicization, lack of scholarly standards, and excessive 
sympathy for the Chinese communists. (160ff) 

Thomas’s account is well-written, and judiciously 
argued, given its limited scope. Ultimately, however, his book 
is a disappointment, both for what it omits and for what it 
says. By neglecting to explore the IPR’s institutional context, 
Thomas leaves us with no sense of the significance of the IPR’s 
rise and fall outside of the Asian studies field. And by 
adopting the conservative assumptions of many of the IPR’s 
opponents, Thomas’s observations on the IPR and Asian 
studies prove unsatisfactory. 

Nowhere does Thomas explicitly analyze the IPR’s 
institutional character. Did the IPR exist primarily to sponsor 
international conferences, or to disseminate information on 
the Far East to popular audiences, or to sponsor scholarly 
research? A careful reading suggests that Thomas believes the 
IPR’s primary function to have been the cultivation of the 
“then largely underdeveloped field—Asian research.” E. C. 
Carter, Thomas notes, “was able to forge the IPR into the 
organization for the study of Eastern Asia. . . . IPR grants 
provided a major boost to Asian scholarship and impressive 
numbers of IPR-assisted books began to roll off the presses.” 
(p. 7) Thomas’s view of the IPR as primarily an academic 
institution accounts for his emphasis on the impact of the 
IPR’s downfall on Asian studies and his obvious displeasure at 
the IPR’s alleged failure to maintain strict scholarly standards 
in its publications. 

Actually, the IPR’s significance spread far beyond the 
confines of a narrow academic discipline. As an important 
institution in the Rockefeller Foundation social science 
complex, the IPR performed numerous services for America’s 
internationalist and corporate elites. From its earliest days, the 
New York foundations, bankers, industrialists, and allied 
internationalists in the Council on Foreign Relations played a 
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major role in determining IPR policy and goals. They hoped 
the IPR could fulfill two functions: promoting consensus on 
international issues between the national elites represented at 
its periodic conferences, and sponsoring studies of practical 
value on contemporary problems that contributed to 
international tensions in the Pacific region. While many 
non-businessmen saw great value in the IPR’s work, the intent 
of the IPR’s early supporters was nevertheless to insure peace 
in the Pacific in order to expand American economic influence 
throughout the area. 5 

The IPR’s corporate-internationalist supporters took an 
active part in the organization’s decision-making councils. 
Businessmen and foundation officials regularly attended IPR 
conferences. On the Executive Committee of the American 
IPR sat prominent representatives of Standard-Vacuum Oil, 
National City Bank, Bankers Trust, J. P. Morgan, General 
Motors, American Cyanimid, General Electric, and Sullivan & 
Cromwell, not to mention a number of large West Coast firms. 

The contributions list similarly reflects a strong 
corporate interest in the IPR. Between 1925 and 1950, the 
IPR’s income averaged $100,000 a year, of which half came 
from the Rockefeller and Carnegie foundations. Lacking any 
endowment, the IPR was thus utterly dependent on such 
donors. Other leading contributors included, besides the 
corporations represented on the Executive Committee, 
Standard Oil of California, IBM, ITT, Studebaker, Pan 
American Airways, Chase National Bank, Bank of America, 
Shell Oil, American & Foreign Power, and leading West Coast 
and Hawaii corporations. Wealthy individuals such as Thomas 
W. Lamont (head of J. P. Morgan & Co.) and Henry Luce 
(head of Time-Life) also gave generously. 6 

Sometimes the IPR’s clostf relationship with business 
proved embarrassing. E. C. Carter, in 1948, actually expressed 
concern that Wall Street law firm Sullivan & Crowell’s 
pervasive role in other foreign policy institutions would reflect 
badly on the Institute: 

[Robert G.] Sproul earnestly desires to be relieved of the 
national chairmanship of the American IPR. He and a great 
many other of our most thoughtful members have been 
anxious to have Arthur H. Dean of Sullivan and Cromwell, 
our most active vice-chairman, succeed Sproul. Although 
Dean is immensely interested, he has raised a very 
important public relations difficulty. His partner John 
Foster Dulles [later Secretary of State] is head of the 
Federal Council of Churches ' International Relations 
Commission and is prominently identified with it. Another 
partner , Allen W. Dulles [later CIA Director] is now the 
chairman of the Council on Foreign Relations. A third 
partner, Eustace Seligman, is one of the most prominent 
members of the Foreign Policy Association. Arthur feels 
that if he were to take the number one post in the 
American IPR, not only the Daily Worker but also the 
Daily News, Hearst and other papers might go to town in a 
big way, attacking these institutions for being controlled by 
a single Wall Street law firm, Sullivan and Cromwell. 1 

Dean never became chairman of the American IPR, but he did 
go on to become chief U.S. negotiator in Korea and a director 
of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Why were such prominent corporations and allied 
foundations so generous towards the IPR with time and 
money? On a mundane level, they undoubtedly appreciated 



the IPR’s readiness to inform corporate executives of the latest 
international political and economic developments in the Far 
East. At least as early as World War II, the AIPR began holding 
“off-the-record” luncheons for bankers and other corporate 
supporters in downtown New York. Prominent speakers, 
including top government officials, briefed businessmen at 
these affairs on such matters as “Economic Problems in the 
Philippines,” “Pakistan’s Economic Outlook,” or “The 
Indonesian Problem.” The New York IPR headquarters also 
conducted special seminars and intimate study groups 
composed of “representatives of banks, engineering and 
business firms, writers, reporters, members of the United 
Nations Secretariat, and staff members of the Voice of 
America . . .” 8 Regional IPR groups held “Junior Executives 
Seminars,” presumably following the model established by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 9 

To businessmen, the IPR represented a fund of expertise 
they could draw upon. It was no accident. As early as the 
1920s, the business and foundation officials who helped 
organize and finance the IPR realized, from their vantage 
points in New York and Hawaii, that the Pacific would emerge 
as a new economic frontier only if they could approach its 
problems knowledgeably. The IPR’s function was to support 
research and develop expertise on the modern Far East. The 
Rockefeller Foundation specifically required the IPR to limit its 
research support to projects in the social sciences with “a 
considerable bearing on the contemporary international 
relations of the states or territorial areas of the Pacific region 


. . .” 10 Unlike a free academic institution, therefore, the IPR 
gave little money to study historical or cultural questions; 
rather it stressed economic research, on the assumption that 
most international conflicts, “although often political in their 
superficial aspects, have been primarily of an economic 
nature.” 11 Far Eastern Survey , the rather dry IPR bi-weekly, 
covered economic news to the near exclusion of other topics 
until 1941. 12 

This economic emphasis must have appealed to 
businessmen desiring a scholarly perspective not found in trade 
journals. The San Francisco Chronicle spoke for many 
businessmen when it lauded the IPR for disseminating 
“extremely valuable information about the Pacific Basin . . . 
indispensible to any person or organization seeking Far 
Eastern trade data.” Whether businesses needed “specific data 
affecting short-range business planning” or “more general data 
exploring such long-range questions as Asiatic nations’ ability 
to repay borrowed capital,” the IPR could be of assistance, the 
paper said. 13 In much the same vein, one IPR official went so 
far as to note that the organization could “be very beneficial 
to traders in preparing their representatives as investigators or 
agents in much the same way that the British educate their 
personnel in the customs and resources of the country to 
which they are assigned.” 14 Thus even through “objective” 
research, the IPR could provide valuable services to the 
corporate internationalists who financed it. 

Besides providing economic intelligence, the IPR sought 
to encourage the early diagnosis of international problems so 
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that the government, as well as business, could plan for the 
future on the basis of “sound” information. For example, the 
IPR published five studies of the Manchurian problem months 
before it flared into public prominence. In the late 1930s, the 
IPR undertook a research program called the Inquiry, which 
produced a set of books designed to illuminate the major 
issues raised by the Sino-Japanese war and to prepare the 
ground for a postwar settlement. The IPR paid particular 
attention to Southeast Asia long before most scholars, 
government officials, or businessmen saw its importance. In 
1942 Carter pointed out the IPR’s foresight: 

As far back as 1936 the IPR Research Committee 
recognized the impending importance of Southeast Asia in 
world politics and initiated a series of related studies on the 
governments , resources and development of those areas. . . . 
Every one of these studies is urgently needed by the U.S. 
government today and would have to be made under 
immense difficulties by government officials if the IPR by 
its foresignt had not done the work. ls 

Again, after World War, the IPR came to the rescue, as 
its 1950 report indicated: 

With the Chinese mainland under Communist control , the 
countries of southern and southeastern Asia assumed new 
importance in American foreign policy , reflected in a new 
emphasis on economic and technical aid , through EC A 
[Economic Cooperation Administration] or “Point Four/ 7 
to the newly independent countries of this region. Debates 
in the United Nations on Korea and Formosa revealed that 
the United States and India, which emerged as the leader of 
an “Asian bloc 77 in the UN , often had different approaches 
to the problem of China and Communism. Here again , the 
IPR had in considerable measure anticipated the trend of 
international events. As early as 1947 the IPR decided to 
devote major emphasis in its international research 
programs to problems of nationalism and economic 
modernization in southern and southeastern Asia . 16 

The IPR’s own characterization of its research program 
specifically denies the academic intent Thomas attributes to it: 

The IPR has at all times been dealing with questions of 
decided contemporary interest. It has never gone into fields 
of purely academic interest [but rather has dealt] with 
questions demanding the almost daily action of the 
legislator and administrator as well as the study of the 
scholar. ... It is therefore not surprising to find that 
researchers in charge of IPR research projects in the Far 
East have repeatedly been called in to advise national and 
local authorities on the initiation of policies . 17 

At no time did the IPR better prove its strategic value 
than in World War II, when it volunteered for service in the 
American struggle for hegemony in East Asia. As AJPR 
Chairman Ray Lyman Wilbur put it, “the tradition of IPR 
does not permit ‘neutrality’ on this issue [the war] . . .” 18 

IPR official John Oakie best described the nature of his 
organization’s early wartime program: 

While the Institute has hoped that its facilities might 
eventually contribute to the peaceful stabilization of 
international relations in the Pacific , it has never dodged , 
nor sought to dodge , the fact that the defense of America's 


true interests in the Pacific might require the resort to arms 
against an aggressor. We have now marshalled our resources 
for our part in making the military and naval effort of the 
United States as completely effective as possible. The 
research staff is working overtime supplying and 
coordinating information for different departments of the 
government. Our program of educational pamphlets and 
lectures is completely integrated into the government's 
program of education for the men in the armed forces. As 
an example , let me tell you that we are supplying at cost 
30,000 pamphlets on Pacific area subjects to the United 
States army. Other pamphlets to explain what, where , and 
why we are fighting are scheduled for early publication . 19 

In short, the IPR put all of its expertise at the service of 
the U.S. Government. Although the IPR routinely insisted that 
it did “not engage in propaganda” or “express opinions on 
public affairs,” it published wartime pamphlets like Know 
Your Enemy: Japan , which quoted from the discredited 
Tanaka Memorial to convince American troops of Japan’s 
imperialist ambitions. 20 Ultimately, the IPR supplied over 
three-quarters of a million pamphlets on Pacific affairs to the 
armed services. The IPR also targeted labor unions in its 
“public information” campaign, since “the strategic impor¬ 
tance of labor groups in the formation of public opinion needs 
no arguing.” And for the first time, the IPR successfully 
penetrated schools with large quantities of materials, “Not 
only is education of the next generation fundamental,” read 
the IPR rationale, “but the school is also one of the most 
effective channels of reaching adults in the home.” 21 At 
least the IPR never claimed its membership was uninterested in 
propaganda. Many of its staff went to work in the Far East for 
the Office of War Information, the U.S. propaganda (and 
intelligence) agency. Owen Lattimore (for a time Chiang 
Kai-shek’s political adviser) and George Taylor both served as 
Deputy Directors of OWI in the Far East. Others took posts in 
the Office of Strategic Services (the CIA’s forerunner), the 
President’s Office, State Department, Treasury, Tariff Com¬ 
mission, War Department Intelligence, and the Foreign 
Economic Administration. Government agencies, especially 
the War Department Civil Affairs administration, frequently 
turned to the IPR to do the job of recruiting technical and 
advisory personnel with expertise on the Far East. 22 

Some IPR staff members remained out of the 
government in order to keep the IPR research apparatus 
functioning. Besides supplying large numbers of books and 
magazines to governmental agencies, the IPR established a 
special Washington, D.C. liaison office to coordinate research 
work with the U.S. Government. Thus when several 
departments requested information on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, the IPR was there to prepare a monograph on the 
subject. Other IPR studies such as Japan's Industrial Strength, 
Industry in Southeast Asia , Pacific Area Maps, and Air 
Transport in the Pacific were a few of the many titles which 
the Government found useful. 23 

The IPR also played a role in postwar planning. The 
expertise and wide dispersal of its personnel in government 
helped it achieve the close liaison it needed with planning 
agencies. The IPR’s interest in postwar planning was sparked 
by the Rockefeller Foundation’s 1938 grant to fund the 
Inquiry Project. Members soon realized that the IPR could 
“render invaluable service” by boldly exploring the issues 
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likely to result from the war. America’s entry into the war, 
giving the IPR a chance for real influence, only magnified this 
commitment. Unlike the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
IPR never had any decisive effect on policy. Nor did it 
officially come to any corporate conclusions. But it did 
organize two prestigious wartime conferences—in 1942 and 
1945“-which attracted government officials and elites from the 
member countries in search of a common postwar program. 
One State Department official, actually jealous of the IPR’s 
inroads on his department’s functions, admitted to the 
“growing connection between the IPR and government and 
the effort at the [1942] conference to arrive at a consensus 
which approximated the idea of passing resolutions.” 24 

For its wartime efforts, the IPR in 1945 won the 
prestigious Navy “E” award for excellence in service. 

IPR and Internationalism 

The group of IPR activists who comprised the IPR family 
did not by any means limit their sphere of action to the 
IPR framework. They were zealous in journalism, the 
universities , and in government, and they were found in 
especially heavy concentration in a number of organizations 
with interests and aims falling directly or indirectly within 
the sphere of interest of the IPR itself The IPR was, 
indeedone of a system or galaxy of organizations which 
were interrelated both by similarities of interest and by 
interlocking of active personnel ... The other organiza¬ 
tions in the system all in one way or another influenced 
United States public opinion. It is impossible to understand 
the nature of the IPR and the IPR family, or their relations 
to public opinion, without having in mind the system of 
which they were one part . 

—McCarran Committee Report, 1952, p. 70 2Sa 

Given the IPR’s institutional function as a useful source 
of expertise and as a forum for conflict resolution by Pacific 
elites, it should come as no surprise that the IPR cooperated 
closely with other internationalist organizations sharing its 
general purposes. Thomas gives us no hint of this collabora¬ 
tion, because he never clarifies the IPR’s institutional 
purposes. Only once, in passing, does he mention one of the 
IPR’s sister organizations, the Foreign Policy Association. 
Thomas’s compartmentalized view of Asian studies leads him 
to consider the IPR in an institutional vacuum. (Thomas’s 
approach must reflect a political or ideological commitment 
because the work of David Horowitz has clearly pointed out 
the need to study the IPR within its broader institutional 
context.) 

The IPR grew out of a movement by Eastern seaboard 
capitalist and academic elites during World War I to promote 
an expansionist (“internationalist”) foreign policy in accord¬ 
ance with America’s newly won great-power status. The IPR’s 
sister organizations, including the Council on Foreign 
Relations and the Foreign Policy Association, also grew out of 
this movement and attracted the same Rockefeller-Carnegie 
money. The Council on Foreign Relations, originally domi¬ 
nated by businessmen close to J. P. Morgan & Co., quickly 
earned a reputation as the pre-eminent foreign policy “club,” a 
veritable “establishment” which developed policy through a 
process of elite consensus formation. The Foreign Policy 


Association, on the other hand, appealed to a broader group of 
“opinion leaders” in its effort to swing public opinion around 
in favor of an activist foreign policy. It organized speeches, 
seminars, foreign policy clubs, and distributed pamphlets to 
unions, schools, and churches. To a considerable extent, the 
Foreign Policy Association became the publicity arm of the 
CFR. b 

The common purpose behind these and other organiza¬ 
tions was no secret. As one IPR official explained: 

Indeed one of the most striking results of the last war 
[World War I] and the Paris and other peace conferences 
was the creation of scores of important national and local 
organizations whose central purpose was: “It must never 
happen again.” Among the many such non-governmental 
organizations that came into being at that period are the 
Royal Institute of International Relations in London [the 
British equivalent of CFR], . . . the Foreign Policy 
Association and the Council on Foreign Relations in the 
United States. In 1925 men and women from several of the 
Pacific countries, meeting in Honolulu, formed the Institute 
of Pacific Relations as a regional expression of this broad 
movement . For it was felt that most international 
organizations had their headquarters in Europe. . . . The 
founders of the IPR were acutely conscious of a whole 
world of dynamic forces in the Pacific area which had 
menacing possibilities and which cried out for immediate 
study. 26 

Reflecting these common origins and purposes, the IPR, 
despite its Pacific orientation and its origins in Hawaii, drew a 
full quarter of its membership in 1927 from the exclusive New 
York Council on Foreign Relations. (Indeed, the IPR 
maintained its headquarters in New York, to maintain close 
contact with its financial backers.) Ten out of eighteen CFR 
directors at that time were members of the IPR, and all but 
one officer of the IPR belonged to the CFR. At least 44 
percent of all Executive Committee members between 1927 
and 1951 belonged to the CFR. 27 

These interlocks encouraged practical cooperation be¬ 
tween the organizations. The IPR and FPA, for example, 
conducted joint teachers’ seminars and, along with the 
Carnegie Endowment, published pamphlets for the schools. 29 
The IPR also did some joint publishing with the CFR, when 
they shared Charles Howland as research director. All three 
organizations cooperated in the selection of recipients of 
Rockefeller Foundation international relations fellowships. 30 
IPR publications list many other examples of routine 
cooperation with other internationalist organizations. 31 

With the coming of World War II, the IPR moved to 
cement its relationship with its sister organizations. As early as 
September 1939, AIPR Secretary Frederick V. Field proposed 
coordinating IPR efforts with the FPA “and possibly the 
Council on Foreign Relations.” Field realized that in order “to 
develop a wide intelligent public opinion on the issues of 
American policy, war, and the peace that must follow,” the 
various internationalist organizations would have to prevent a 
duplication of effort. Field arranged an IPR/FPA policy 
meeting to discuss their programs and suggested the creation 
of a central policy committee for both, possibly leading to “an 
organizational merger (possibly including other organizations) 
into a single, strong American Institute of International 
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Affairs.” In the meantime, he proposed that the IPR and the 
FPA share financing, cooperate on publications and radio 
programs, and create a central clearing house for speakers. 
AIPR Chairman Philip Jessup approved of the program, and 
many of its provisions were carried out. 32 

While the CFR worked more closely with the State 
Department on the actual development of policy, the IPR and 
FPA sought to convince the American public of the need to 
pursue an activist, as opposed to isolationist, postwar foreign 
policy. Berkeley political science professor Frank Russell 
articulated the Institute’s aims in a letter to IPR founder Ray 
Lyman Wilbur in early 1942: 

There is much work to he done toward the molding of a 
public opinion in support of the right sort of peace. I trust, 
incidentally, that the time may come when there will be a 
certain coordination of the activities of the Institute along 
with other organizations , such as /James T.j Shotwell’s 
[Commission to Study the Organization of Peace] which 
are working toward this end . 33 

Since Shotwell had formerly headed the IPR research program, 
and was a founder of the Council on Foreign Relations, Wilbur 
agreed completely, and the IPR, FPA, and Shotwell’s 
Commission did in fact jointly develop publications and public 
lectures to promote internationalism. 

Wartime collaboration between the leading corporate- 
internationalist organizations proved so fruitful that many IPR 
members began considering the advantages of a more 
permanent union. Ernest B. Price, head of the San Francisco 
chapter of the IPR (and later an oil company official in 
China), argued in 1944 that since the IPR, CFR, and FPA had 
“practically identical purposes” they should be amalgamated 
into one large organization with a Pacific studies branch to be 
formed on the West Coast around the old IPR. 35 

The IPR’s Board of Trustees ultimately opposed such an 
outright merger because it would have threatened the IPR’s 
ability to provide “continuing service” to its corporate 
supporters and destroyed the organization’s uniquely interna¬ 
tional character. 36 But the New York office did strengthen the 
bonds with its sister organizations. Early in 1946, at the 
initiative of the Carnegie Endowment, representatives of the 
CFR, IPR, FPA, Carnegie Endowment, Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion, Carnegie Foundation, and James T. Shotwell’s Commis¬ 
sion held a little meeting in New York to plan more effective 
work on the national level. 37 The first meeting established a 
precedent for regular discussions between these organizations 
to “exchange information and future plans regarding research, 
publications, conference speakers, and the servicing of local 
foreign relations and world affairs groups.” 38 The participants 
set up subcommittees on each of these matters, to be led by 
one of the organizations. Thus, the FPA convened the 
subcommittee on speakers and radio; the IPR handled the 
subcommittee on reports, research studies, and their dissemi¬ 
nation, and the Carnegie Endowment handled local and 
regional relations. 39 

The IPR’s intimacy with the great Eastern international¬ 
ist organizations and its heavy corporate support suggest that 
its significance transcended that of an ordinary academic 
organization. The IPR must be viewed in its institutional 
framework as one of a larger “galaxy” of elite policy and 
opinion-forming centers. But its very significance raises the 
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question: why did it fail? 

Thomas, without ever exploring the IPR’s broader 
significance, nevertheless answers this question on two levels. 
As indicated, he devotes the first half of his book to an 
examination of how E. C. Carter, Owen Lattimore, and 
Frederick V. Field dragged the Institute into controversial and 
sometimes political realms. Particularly during the 1930s, 
Thomas argues, the IPR’s staff proved overly friendly toward 
the Soviet Union and permitted Marxist writers to publish in its 
journals. Such “indiscretions” allegedly made the Institute 
vulnerable to postwar right wing charges. 

These observations do help explain the IPR’s vulnerabil¬ 
ity, but the far more significant problem is why the right wing 
proved so powerful after World War II and why it chose the 
IPR as a target. The real cause of the IPR’s demise, after all, 
was the fundamental shift to the right of the boundaries of 
acceptable political thought and action in post-World War II 
America. From labor unions to academia to the government, 
cold war partisans forged a new anti-communist consensus by 
purging dissenters and frightening questioners. Thomas’s 
discussion of these problems is unfortunately highly abbrevi¬ 
ated, and he makes little attempt to do more than itemize the 
various hypotheses already advanced by other historians to 
explain this transformation of the political environment. At 
one point, he suggests that the end of “bipartisanship” in 
foreign policy following the defeat of Governor Dewey in the 
1948 Presidential race and the lack of Republican responsi¬ 
bility for China policy turned that policy into a highly partisan 
issue, (p. 47) A few years later “the specter of American boys 
being cut down [in Korea] by troops from the new Red 
regime was powerful new support for those who had cried 
conspiracy in America’s China policy.” (p. 74) Thomas lists a 
number of other factors responsible for the rise of 
McCarthy ism: charges of espionage by ex-communists, the 
USSR’s development of the atomic bomb, the American 
public’s misconceptions regarding the U.S. role in Asia, the 
general “high anxiety levels associated with rootlcssness and 
social change,” and antagonisms between urban and rural 
America, (pp. 65-7) 

Surprisingly, given his catalogue of explanations, 
Thomas nowhere cites in his footnotes the major works on 
McCarthyism by Daniel Bell, Michael Rogin, Robert Griffin, or 
Athan Theoharis. Nor does he discuss Richard Freeland’s 
important work, The Truman Doctrine and the Origins of 
McCarthyism , which argues persuasively that the Truman 
administration’s own conscious manipulation of public 
opinion to mobilize support for its anti-Soviet objectives 
provided the climate conducive to Republican red-baiting. 40 

Thomas does, however, confront one work which, 
fifteen years ago, covered much the same ground that his own 
book does: Ross Koen’s The China Lobby in American 
Politics . 41 Koen argued that a loosely knit coalition of 
Nationalist Chinese officials, sincere American partisans of the 
Nationalists, and ambitious politicians together lobbied 
successfully for a pro-Taiwan policy. In so doing, they 
contributed to the climate of opinion which led to the rise of 
McCarthyism, the downfall of the IPR, and the stifling of 
intellectual freedom in the universities and the State 
Department. Koen developed a supple, well-argued analysis of 
the way in which traditional American perceptions (and 
delusions) of China, exacerbated by the Republican interest in 
Asia and the general climate of cold war confrontation, 



fertilized the ground on which the inflamatory propaganda of 
the “China Lobby” fell. Unfortunately, Thomas dismisses 
Koen’s book in cavalier fashion as an overly conspiratorial 
view of the facts and then proceeds to recount many of the 
details already covered by Koen. Actually, Koen’s thesis never 
rested on the assumption that a tiny conspiracy changed 
American policy, but he did provide evidence of a 
well-organized lobby working alongside many disparate groups 
and individuals with similar goals. In dismissing even the 
existence of this lobby, Thomas ignores evidence that the 
Nationalist Chinese financed elections and propaganda outlets 
in the United States and the allegation that the Nationalists 
bribed important political figures with profits from the 
narcotics traffic. (Koen, ix) Thomas describes Senator 
McCarran merely as a “Western conservative” without noting 
his close ties to organized crime and the Pan Am interests, 
both of which supported the Asia policy demanded by the 
pro-Nationalist partisans. 42 Most illustrative of Thomas’s 
attitude is his innocent-sounding note that Koen’s book was 
“withdrawn from circulation as a result of a dispute between 


the author and the publisher.” (p. 48n) Actually, of course, 
Macmillan quashed the book when the Nationalist Chinese put 
pressure on its bankers. 42a 

Explanations of why the anti-communist right grew so 
powerful after World War II still do not explain why the IPR, 
and not some other institution, took the brunt of such fierce 
attacks. A simple answer might be that the IPR was vulnerable 
because of its very orientation toward the Far East. Its 
predominance in the field made it an obvious target for attack 
by embittered Republicans who resented President Truman’s 
costly emphasis on Europe (Marshall Plan, NATO, etc.) while 
the Far East went communist. The “loss” of China, the 
insurgencies in Southeast Asia, and the Korean War all focused 
public attention on the Far East and kindled demands to find 
the culprits responsible for such a mess. The IPR seemed like a 
good scapegoat due to its ties to the suspect State Department 
and its willingness to permit some leftists in its organization. 
Moreover, the IPR had the misfortune to attract the attention 
of Alfred Kohlberg, whose extraordinary drive and persistence 
was one of the factors that make history so unpredictable. 
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Such an explanation, which both Koen arid Thomas 
would accept, accords with the facts, but is not entirely 
sufficient. The CFR, for example, interlocked far more 
extensively with the Truman administration and State 
Department and played a far more significant role in 
determining policy, yet it attracted far less criticism. (At one 
point in the McCarran hearings, Owen Lattimore challenged 
the committee to investigate the far more influential CFR, for 
whose postwar planning committee he had worked. The 
committee was not interested. Probably the CFR remained 
invulnerable because it had for so long represented the very 
apex of the American foreign policy elite, too powerful a 
group for right-wing Republican insurgents to challenge 
directly. In effect, while the CFR and the foundations 
remained intact, the IPR served as a lightning rod to divert 
criticism. The IPR could reluctantly be sacrificed to appease the 
right wing without abandoning its useful functions. The CFR 
could handle the elite-integration function, the FPA the 
propaganda side, and the universities the research role. Indeed, 
as early as 1945, the Rockefeller Foundation decided to 
promote the decentralization of research to university “area 
studies” centers, where its seed money could have a great 
impact. (Thomas, 74) Later, the Ford Foundation supplied a 
new sense of organization to the Asian studies field through 
the Social Science Research Council/American Council of 
Learned Societies committees. The IPR went down the drain, 
but the liberals stayed afloat. 43 

Once the IPR’s name became inextricably linked with 
communism, the organization lost general public credibility 
and became a liability to the interests it formerly served. It 
should come as no surprise, therefore, that the Rockefeller 
Foundation and corporate donors gradually withdrew support 
from the IPR in the late 1940s and shifted their resources to 
less vulnerable policy-making and opinion forming institutions. 
In this sense, the real surprise may have been the high degree 
of support the IPR continued to receive from corporate 
internationalists even after the fierce right-wing attacks began. 
In 1947, for example, a special group of IPR members sent a 
letter to the entire membership expressing its faith in the IPR’s 
integrity, as an answer to Kohlberg. The signers included 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, the conservative professor of law at 
Columbia, Arthur Dean, partner in Sullivan and Cromwell, 
Walter Dillingham, one of Hawaii’s leading businessmen, 
Brooks Emeny, head of the FPA and married to a Rockefeller, 
Huntington Gilchrist, president of American Cyanimid, W. R. 
Herod, president of International General Electric, and Philip 
Jessup, professor of international law at Columbia who joined 
the State Department under Dean Acheson. 44 

Even as late as 1950, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
reluctant to sign the IPR’s death warrant, came through with 
a three-year $60,000 grant. The same year, the foundation’s 
president, Dean Rusk (later Secretary of State under Kennedy 
and Johnson), spoke at an IPR dinner honoring the IPR’s new 
chairman, Gerard Swope, head of General Electric. Large 
corporations still contributed and placed representatives on the 
IPR’s board, though this support finally dried up when 
McCarran’s committee went to work. 45 

Much of this continued support can be explained by the 
IPR’s long record of valuable service; most corporate 
contributors saw through the right-wing charges and backed 
down only when the heat became too great. But the IPR 
aggressively held onto their confidence by moving strongly in 
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the direction of anti-communism. Ultimately, this move 
proved inadequate to save the IPR from desertion by its 
foundation and corporate supporters, but it saved the 
organization for a few years. 

The shift to the right in the IPR can be traced back to 
1946, when members of the Seattle and Bay Region divisions, 
eternally dissatisfied with New York’s leadership, began 
demanding the ouster of Frederick V. Field from the 
Executive Committee on grounds that he served on the 
editorial board of New Masses. As one top Bay Region official 
wrote in March 1946, “He represents a point of view which is 
incompatible with my idea of the American viewpoint, in 
which case I do not want him to help formulate IPR policy.” 46 
Actually, even the businessmen on the IPR’s board were 
impressed with Field’s probity and found no evidence of 
political bias in his dealings with the organization. However, 
the Bay Region division insisted that Field’s presence on the 
Executive Committee made fund raising difficult. The Trustees 
in turn “frankly told Mr. Carter [the Executive Secretary] 
that they didn’t see how they could continue to raise money 
for the IPR” if Field stayed on. So Carter asked for, and 
received, Field’s resignation. 47 

Ironically, Carter was the next official to be purged, 
despite his high reputation among the IPR’s corporate 
supporters. One banker shrewdly noted that Carter “knows 
how to go after people and has the confidence not only of 
businessmen but of the Foundations. In my opinion, we 
couldn’t get a better man.” Indeed, in 1947 the New York 
foundations insisted that the IPR retain Carter (or someone of 
equal ability) before they would consider further financial 
commitments to the Institute. 48a However, Carter failed to 
pass the ideological test with some IPR members and 
apparently alienated West Coast businessmen. 4811 He left the 
IPR in 1948 to head the India-America project to wean 
neutralist India away from the Soviet Union. 

The IPR’s choice of a successor reflected its surrender to 
right-wing charges. Clayton Lane, a veteran foreign service 
officer with inpeccable credentials, took Carter’s place. (Lane, 
who returned to government service after leaving the IPR, 
strengthened the Institute’s ties to the State Department 
during his tenure.) Ray Lyman Wilbur took over once again as 
IPR Chairman, helping Lane to organize the IPR’s anti¬ 
communist crusade. Wilbur revealed his own attitude toward 
communism by cautioning against the hasty readmittance of 
Japan to the IPR. “We should be careful in reviving the 
Japanese branch to leave out all individuals who might 
possibly have the Russian slant,” he warned, to prevent IPR 
involvement in “Communist intrigue.” His discussion of Lane 
is equally revealing: 

He started his new work with vigor and vision and with a 
def inite anti-communist stand. Taking a stand for or against 
anything seemed to some of our members to be a violation 
of the Institute's rule of impartiality. During critical times 
democratic procedures in the United States have bad to 
undergo some modifications. Certainly the IPR could be no 
exception when loyalty to our country was involved and 
the safety of our country was being threatened by a foreign 
power through infiltration of its agents. No group was more 
deeply concerned than we were about the dangers of 
Communist activities in both the United States and Asia. 49 



Lane quickly imposed his mark on the IPR. In late 1948 
he prepared a letter to all IPR members arguing that the IPR, 
in line with its standards of “objective analysis,” must refute 
Asian charges of America’s “economic imperialism.” He said it 
would take the IPR’s capacity for “objective knowledge and 
sensible interpretation” to “outbid” Russia for “friends and 
influence.’’America, he concluded, must “persuade Asians that 
our version of progress is more attractive than that of the 
Russians.” 50 

Lane also wrote to Counterattack (a far right magazine 
critical of the IPR) defending the IPR’s record of fighting 
communist expansion in Asia. Many IPR members who 
learned of the letter were shocked at Lane’s brazen disregard 
for the IPR’s supposed non-political tradition. One of the 
IPR’s founding members, astounded at this “betrayal of our 
Institute’s fundamental principles,” decried Lane’s willingness 
to “crawl before your red-baiting attackers to the point where 
you ask for their cooperation in out-doing them!!” Still 
others, however, were pleased that the IPR was taking a strong 
stand against communist subversion. 51 

Typical of the IPR’s new attitude was a conference its 
staffers presided over at Colgate College in 1950 on “Asia: 
National Independence vs. Communist Imperialism.” 52 IPR 
officials even quoted remarkably insightful Soviet criticism of 
the IPR’s pro-capitalist bias to prove the organization’s 
responsibility. 53 

It is disappointing that Thomas fails to see the 
contradiction between the IPR’s overtly conservative trend 
and its founding principles. Instead, he sides with the leaders 
of the IPR’s conservative wing “who wanted to preserve the 
organization, but who hoped for less controversial leadership 
and more balanced coverage of the Asian scene.” (p. 63) 

Indeed, a disturbing current of conservatism runs 
throughout the Thomas book. He cites as one of the IPR’s 
“weaknesses” Owen Lattimore’s desire to turn Pacific Affairs 
into “a focus of intellectual controversy.” (p. 101) He 
especially criticizes Lattimore for running a few articles by 
Marxists without prominently labeling their political bias for 
the benefit of readers. Thomas, indeed, denies that Marxists 
can be “objective observers” and apparently would deny them 
access to scholarly publications, (p. 20) 

While Thomas does criticize the McCarran Committee 
for its partiality, he emphasizes that a “balanced” view would 
credit the committee with uncovering the tendency of many IPR 
publications to adopt an “arid leftist outlook.” (pp. 98-99) 
(Nowhere does Thomas convincingly demonstrate this bias. He 
is forced to admit that IPR publications aired all sides, p. 56) 
Evidently, Thomas believes that the right-wing attacks on the 
IPR were especially unfortunate because their irresponsibility 
cloaked the fact that the IPR did suffer from serious academic 
weaknesses (e.g. p. 57). 

Even if a more thorough investigation proved Thomas 
correct on the matter of bias and poor scholarship in IPR 
publications, it would still seem a shame that his concerns lie 
so strongly in this direction, rather than on the damage done 
by the McCarran Committee, and others, to academic 
freedom. His statement that “only” sixty or seventy teachers 
lost their jobs during the McCarthy era (p. 121) shows a 
shocking lack of sensitivity toward both the victims and the 
obvious problem of intimidation by example. Moreover, he 
rebukes Carter for his excessive “drive and zeal . . . not 
matched by adequate concern for the consequences of new 


programs for the ultimate health of the IPR” (p. 161), instead 
of recognizing where the problem really lay—in rising 
anticommunism fostered by the Truman administration and its 
Republican critics. Does Thomas believe that all executives 
and academics must run their organizations with the caution 
that would be required to escape the attention of a McCarthy 
or a McCarran? 

While Thomas does offer sober, if obvious, criticisms of 
the McCarran Committee’s procedures, rules of evidence, and 
crude definition of communism, the worst he accuses the 
committee of is “lack of impartiality’’--which, Thomas is 
quick to note, other Congressional committees were also guilty 
of. (p. 88) Nowhere does he fundamentally criticize the 
ideological assumptions of the McCarran Committee or the 
purpose of loyalty investigations in general. Rather, he accepts 
that “the main issue is ... whether or not they [the 
communists] were able to carry out concrete programs 
through the IPR.” (p. 157) To this end, he offers suggestions 
for improving such investigations, from taking testimony by 
more “neutral scholars” to requesting the assistance of Library 
of Congress specialists and “outside consultants to examine 
the results of IPR research . . .” (p. 159) Thomas thus 
implicitly accepts the ground rules laid down by the IPR’s 
right-wing critics. 

Bulletin readers should be especially interested in 
Thomas’s book, for he criticizes CCAS directly for its 
commitment to political goals. He describes CCAS as a 
creature of the New Left, whose “intolerance and intimidation 
on campus” posed “new and difficult problems for academic 
freedom generally and especially for Asian studies—problems 
which rivaled any potential threats from political forces.” 
(p. 173) He pointedly asks whether CCAS members can avoid 
biased scholarship, adding: 

Can the CCAS member mitigate his feelings in the 
classroom to the extent that he can create an atmosphere 
favorable to the presentation of many sides of view, even 
those he personally abhors? Can he, for example , discuss 
American involvement in Indochina in a manner which at 
least presents the major portions of the government's case? 
In the case of CCAS members, we do not yet have the 
answer to such questions, (p. 138) 

Thomas’s patronizing attitude towards CCAS reflects the 
real nature of his commitments. While neglecting any 
consideration of the IPR’s institutional significance, he focuses 
only on the political controversy it generated in order to make 
a plea for scholarly caution and detachment. Thomas is no 
right-winger; his rhetoric, as befits a scholar, is restrained and 
weighty. Yet his attitude is profoundly conservative. The irony 
is that he takes such a clear political stand even while opposing 
political commitment. 
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Class and Race in West Malaysia 


By Michael Stenson 

The overwhelming dominance of race and the relative 
insignificance of class as categories for political analysis have 
been almost universally accepted in the writing of Malaysian 
history. However, it may be argued that such analysis has 
tended to obscure the longer-term trends in the evolution of 
West Malaysian (Peninsula Malayan) society. Expressions of 
discontent by Malay villagers and students at the end of 1974 
would seem to warrant a more critical analysis of the sources 
and significance of class as well as racial conflict. 

An appreciation of the separate and unequal develop¬ 
ment of Malay, Chinese and Indian societies is central to an 
understanding of the evolution of West Malaysian politics. 1 
The indirect establishment of British rule through theoretically 
sovereign Malay sultans in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries necessitated the retention of the 
traditional structure of Malay society. Humanitarian influences 
upon colonial policy and the sparsity of Malay population 
precluded the widespread use of corvee or other forms of 
compulsory labor as in Dutch-controlled Java. Malays were 
therefore encouraged to maintain their subsistence agricultural 
economy, while the British encouraged the large-scale 
importation of Chinese and Indian labor for the colonial 
economy of road and rail building and tin and rubber 
production. Initially migratory, Indian and Chinese labor soon 
became more permanently settled to the extent that by 1947 
the demographic balance of West Malaysia had consolidated at 
a level of 49.46 percent Malays and other Malaysians to 38.40 
percent Chinese and 10.81 percent Indians. 

Thus the dual economy of colonial Malaya was defined 
with unusual clarity in racial as well as functional terms. 
Europeans, Chinese and Indians predominated in distinct 
aspects of the modern colonial economy. Malays generally 


* Such incidents have included: 

Student-supported demonstrations by landless squatters in Johore 
Bahru who were evicted and had their homes demolished by police and 
riot squads in September 1974. After the arrest of some student 
leaders, supporting demonstrations were staged by University of 
Malaya, Serdang Agricultural University and Mara Institute of 
Technology students. Peasants marched in protest against low rubber 
prices and rising food prices in Baling in November. Supporting 
demonstrations were staged in December by students of all 4 
universities and by those of the Mara Institute of Technology and 
Ungku Omar Polytechnic. Many of the demonstrations were met with 
police force and it is estimated that about 49 university members (at 
least 3 of them staff) were arrested. 


remained small-scale agriculturalists and fishermen, although 
some entered the colonial administration, and many ventured 
into small-holder rubber planting between 1910 and 1934. 2 

Politicization of the three main racial groups was 
inevitably uneven and reactive or competitive. From the turn 
of the twentieth century Malays, dismayed by the expansion 
of the colonial economy, the influx of Chinese and Indians, 
and their own confinement in a relatively static and backward 
condition, became increasingly obsessed with race survival. By 
virtue of its isolation from the most disruptive influences of 
the modern economy, Malay social structure retained an 
integrity sufficient even to absorb a massive influx of ethnic 
Malay immigrants from nearly Sumatra and Java. Although 
peasant indebtedness was common by the 1930s and 
landlordism widespread, the fact that indebtedness was often to 
Chinese or Chettiars (a South Indian money-lending and 
banking caste), and that Malay landlords commonly held 
small, fragmented lots in a complexity of tenant-landlord 
relations, mitigated class polarization within Malay society. 3 
Thus, despite the emergence of radical leadership in the 
Kesatuan Melayu Muda (KMM/Young Malays Association) in 
1937, the main political trend within Malay society in the 
1930s was towards the breaking down of historical divisions 
between the nine Malay sultanates and the forging of Malay 
political unity by the aristocratic-administrative elite in the 
face of the alien challenge. Far from being anticolonial, 
predominant Malay sentiment placed great reliance upon 
British protection from unrestricted Chinese and Indian 
competition. 

Chinese society in Malaysia was by contrast always 
deeply divided; in the nineteenth century by secret society 
rivalries and linguistic differences; in the twentieth century 
increasingly by class distinctions arising from the colonial, 
capitalist economy. The myth of undifferentiated Chinese 
wealth, which continues to be propagated in popular 
publications about Malaysia, concealed the reality of a mass of 
lowly paid Chinese workers, petty hawkers, small shopkeepers 
and small-scale agriculturalists. Chinese in Malaya were divided 
in the 1930s between support for the Guomindang and the 
Malayan Communist Party (MCP). They were equally divided 
in their attitudes toward the British. The English-educated and 
wealthier groups tended to be pro-British, the Chinese- 
educated and poorer classes to be strongly anti-colonial. 

Indians in Malaya, even more than the Chinese, lacked a 
tradition of cultural or political unity. Separate migration 
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patterns from different Indian regions and states, linguistic 
distinctions, and the physical and social barriers of the 
plantation environment ensured a nearly unbridgeable gulf 
between the English-educated Indian elite of the towns and 
the mass of Indian laborers in government departments and on 
plantations. 

The effect of the Japanese occupation was to stimulate 
the politics of both race and class. Chinese society was divided 
even more deeply than before, between the minority of 
Japanese collaborators (including by force of circumstances 
most capitalists) and the majority who suffered from the racial 
hostility and economic exploitation of Japanese rule. The 
Malayan Communist Party, which formed the Malayan Peoples 
Anti-Japanese Army (MPAJA) and the Malayan Peoples 
Anti-Japanese Union (MPAJU) in 1942, greatly extended its 
support amongst the poorer, non-collaborating groups of 
Chinese. In the post-occupation period of 1945-48, it 
sustained much of this support among working class Chinese 
by means of a militant trade unionism which it hoped to use as 
the basis for an anti-colonial campaign for political 
independence. 4 And despite the widespread influence of the 
nationalist and communalist Indian Independence League 
during the Japanese occupation, the fundamental divisions of 
culture and economic interest between Indian labor and the 
urban elite meant that leadership of Indian labor also went to 
the Malayan Communist Party and its affiliates in the period 
1945-47. Although governments and employers subsequently 
exploited the separate employment patterns, their cultural 
differences and the isolation of Indian plantation laborers to 
divide Chinese and Indian workers, the common condition of 
Chinese and Indian workers within the colonial, capitalist 
economy gave rise to repeated attempts during the 1950s and 
’60s to reestablish working class solidarity in trade unions and 
politics. 5 Its reemergence has been frustrated, it would seem, 
not so much by the inadequacy of a desire for working class 
cooperation as by severe governmental restrictions and the 
presence of an expanding pool of unemployed or under¬ 
employed Malay labor. 

Whereas the Japanese occupation exacerbated class 
division within Chinese and Indian societies and facilitated 
cooperation between Chinese and Indian workers, the effect 
was quite the reverse in the case of Malay society. Far from 
being placed in an antagonistic relationship to other members 
of its own racial group (as was the case with collaborating 
Chinese capitalists), the Malay aristocratic-administrative elite 
was commonly placed first in a dependent and later in a 
protective role in relation to the Malay peasantry. In this 
respect the discrediting of the Malay radicals of the Kesatuan 
Melayu Muda, who had assisted the Japanese advance and who 
were initially granted much administrative authority, but who 
failed to retain Japanese confidence or to protect Malay 
interests, was a contributory factor in the capacity of the 
traditional Malay elite to retain the confidence of most 
Malays. 6 

Equally important in determining the structure of 
post-war politics was the emergence of conflict between the 
mainly Chinese MPAJA/MPAJU and the Malays. In the early 
stages of the occupation some Malays, alienated like many 
Chinese by the arbitrary and oppressive methods of the 
Japanese, joined with the activities of the MPAJA and MPAJU. 
However, this cooperation was limited and short-lived. Firstly, 
there was no previous history of Japanese-Malay antagonism. 
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Malays were sympathetic to the pan-Islamic and pan-Asian 
propaganda of the Japanese because they possessed an as yet 
ill-developed sense of nationalism and had no legacy of strong 
opposition to foreign rule. They tended therefore to cooperate 
willingly or to remain passive and performed under the 
Japanese similar administrative, police and productive roles to 
those they performed under the British. 

In consequence the MPAJA challenge to Japanese rule, 
limited though it may have been in purely military terms, was 
necessarily also a challenge to Malay authority. Secondly, the 
absence of common Malay participation in industrial or 
commercial employment contributed to the persistence of 
cultural ignorance and prejudice. MPAJA guerrillas were noted 
for their ethnic exclusiveness or arrogance and their ignorance 
of and disregard for Muslim-Malay custom. The significance of 
this latter point was the greater because the milieu of the 
MPAJA was not the towns from which it drew its Chinese 
support but the interior jungles fringed with Malay villages. 

Consequently the relationship between the MPAJA and 
the Malay villagers was antagonistic rather than cooperative. 
Like the Japanese, the MPAJA tended mainly to make 
demands upon Malays, to oblige them to provide rice, to pay 
taxes or to surrender informers. To the Malay villagers the 
MPAJA members were neither anti-Japanese heroes nor 
revolutionary reformers — there is no evidence of any MPAJA 
attempts to initiate social or political reforms in Malay villages 
— but rather predatory bandits. Japanese exhortations to resist 
MPAJA demands fell upon receptive ears. The main political 
legacy of the Japanese occupation was, as a result, a 
deep-seated conflict between an increasingly assertive Chinese 
left and a defensively united Malay society. 

Sino-Malay antagonism intensified in the uncertain 
period after the Japanese surrender when Malay authority was 
more directly challenged than ever before. Temporarily allied 
with the returning British, the MPAJA took over control of 
most towns between mid-August and early September 1945. 
The ensuing punishments of collaborators (many of them 
Malay) and the assertion of Chinese primacy were viewed by 
most Malays as harbingers of racial extinction. 7 Malay attacks 
upon Chinese, already foreshadowed in the closing stages of 
Japanese rule, occurred in many parts of the west coast and 
were controlled by the British only with the greatest 
difficulty. Malay fears were then exacerbated by British 
proposals to grant most Chinese citizenship rights in a new 
Malayan Union which would lay the foundation for the 
establishment of an independent multi-racial nation. 

Because Malays still comprised nearly 50 per cent of the 
population and were soon politically aroused and united to an 
unprecedented degree, whereas Chinese and Indians were 
divided by class as well as ethnic, linguistic and political 
divisions, race rather than class proved to be the politically 
decisive factor in the period after 1945. The British, concerned 
at challenges from the militant Chinese-led left, worried about 
racial violence, fearful of the consequences of an aroused 
Malay nationalism and desirous of quickly reestablishing the 
safely conservative Malay foundations of British rule, decided 
to come to terms with conservative Malay nationalism and in 
the course of 1946 dropped the Malayan Union scheme. The 
MCP, despite impressive successes with militant unionism, 
found itself increasingly restricted within a reimposed colonial 
framework. Its inadequate and belated attempts to foster 
Malay support foundered (with the exception of some interior 



areas of Pahang, Trengganu, & Kelantan) upon the twin rocks 
of Malay racial suspicion and relative Malay social cohesion. 8 

Thus the MCP’s decision to organize militant confronta¬ 
tion with the colonial power in April-May 1948 was a measure 
not so much of its confidence in growing popular support but 
its frustration in face of persistent British pressure to restrict 
its sphere of activity. Once it was forced into the jungle by the 
government’s declaration of a state of emergency in June, the 
MCP was isolated from its urban bases of Chinese and Indian 
working class support and arrayed against the combined forces 
of conservative, anti-communist Malay nationalism and the 
colonial power. Far from intensifying class antagonisms, the 
effect of the MCP’s guerrilla war was to re-emphasize the unity 
of Malay society that might otherwise have diminished in face 
of continuing economic differentiation in the countryside. 

However, the radical realignments of Malayan politics 
that arose from the exigencies of the anti-communist campaign 
were soon to give rise to major political divisions within Malay 
as well as non-Malay society. In the years after 1948 the core 
of the Malayan Union program was in effect readopted and 
implemented in piecemeal fashion, the colonial power using 
the common threat of the MCP to persuade Malay leaders to 
accept the hitherto unacceptable, popular Chinese participa¬ 
tion in a national political system leading to independence. 
But the integration of the radical Chinese working class into 
electoral politics and progress to independence necessitated 
the forging of a safely conservative Sino-Malay political 
leadership. 

The detailed events which gave rise to the formation of 
an electoral alliance of the United Malays National 
Organization (UMNO), Malayan Chinese Association (MCA) 
and Malayan Indian Congress (MIC), rather than a unitary 
nationalist party based on UMNO or a separate unitary 
Independence of Malaya Party, need not concern us here. Of 
more importance is the symbiotic relationship between 
Chinese capital and Malay political power which underlay the 
Alliance. Chinese merchants and miners had collaborated with 
Malay rajas and sultans in the exploitation of peninsula 
resources since the fifteenth century. 9 An awareness of 
common interests and a history of mutual cooperation 
provided the foundation for joint electoral activity with the 
object of gaining power in an independent Malaya. It should 
be appreciated, however, that the Alliance was an arrangement 
of convenience rather than affection. The relationship was 
therefore accommodatory or contractual as befits the 
association of two separate races and quite separate classes. 
The essence of the contract between the Malay aristocratic and 
administrative elite and Chinese capital is to be found in the 
accommodatory bargain which was enshrined in the 
independence constitution of 1957. 

In broad terms it guaranteed Malay political and 
administrative predominance, with special assistance to 
promote Malay education and economic uplift, while 
guaranteeing citizenship rights and freedom from interference 
for non-Malay commerce, culture and individuals. 

If it may be argued that a conservative accommodation 
of this nature provided the sole basis upon which Malays and 
Chinese were prepared to cooperate in the 1950s, it may 
equally be argued that the accommodation was inherently 
unstable. On the one hand it restricted the mass of Chinese to 
marginal political influence. And this they constantly 
challenged both from within the MCA and through rival 


opposition parties such as the Labour Party and the 
Democratic Action Party. On the other hand it entrenched the 
existing division of economic function and political power. 
While holding out the prospect of Malay uplift through 
education and special assistance in commerce, the nature of 
the accommodation necessarily denied them the reality by 
virtue of its explicit protection of already entrenched 
non-Malay commerce and its implicit exclusion of radical 
reform such as nationalization. 10 

In a sense the accommodation presupposed the 
maintenance of a form of structural separate development 
with Malays and Chinese continuing to pursue their separate 
roles as in the colonial polity. In practice, of course, by 
creating a common political system it gave rise to common 
political aspirations that it was constitutionally unable to 
satisfy. The preservation of the status quo thus guaranteed the 
rise of non-Malay frustration at their continuing lack of 
political power and Malay frustration at their continuing 
educational and economic backwardness. 

It has been too rarely noted that the elite Alliance 
bargain was never accepted by the majority of non-Malays who 
voted against the Alliance as soon as they received the 
franchise in 1959. Even less commonly noted is the fact that 
significant groups of Malays also rejected UMNO leadership 
and the foundations of its political accommodation with 
non-Malay capital. The appeal of the Parti Islam sa-Melayu 
(PAS) or Pan Malayan Islamic Party began in remote 
northeastern Kelantan and Trengganu but always possessed a 
potentially national appeal. Kessler has recently argued that 
PAS support derived from increasing class polarization in the 
Malay countryside, although its ideals of bangsa (race), ugama 
(religion), and tanah ayer (land) were articulated by a rural 
religious and secular leadership (mosque imams, religious 
teachers, graduates of Middle Eastern universities and Malay 
school teachers) that had long been in rivalry with the colonial 
Malay aristocratic-administrative elite, and were expressed in 
distinctively Malayo-Muslim terms. 11 The potential appeal of 
the PAS was barely apparent in 1955 when it was ill-organized 
and the UMNO could claim exclusive rights to leadership of 
Malay nationalism and the move to merdeka or independence 
for Malaya, but was more clearly evidenced in 1959 when the 
PAS swept Kelantan and Trengganu states from Alliance 
control. 12 

The strength of this dual Malay and non-Malay challenge 
to Alliance electoral dominance, foreshadowed as early as 
1959 but submerged during the Konfrontasi election of 1964, 
was dramatically evidenced in 1969. The most obvious feature 
of the election results was the intensity of the non-Malay 
challenge for a modicum of political influence, and it was this 
factor which gave rise to retaliatory Malay rioting. 13 Even 
more significant was the intensification of Malay challenge to 
the leadership of the UMNO elite. The PAS was estimated to 
have gained 40.2 per cent of the Malay vote as against the 
UMNO’s 41.4 per cent in contested seats and it was this factor 
more than any other which shocked UMNO into radical action 
after May 1969. 14 

Studies of trends within the Malay countryside are 
regrettably scanty and interpretation of the sources of Malay 
dissent must necessarily remain somewhat speculative. 
However, Kessler has argued persuasively that class polariza¬ 
tion arising from the disruptive impact of colonial 
administration and the cash economy was already noticeable 
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in the 1930s and continued thereafter. Although far less 
marked than in Burma where absentee Chettiar ownership of 
rice lands was widespread in the 1930s, or the Philippines 
where large landed estates were common, increasing 
concentration of land ownership in the hands of a relatively 
small number of rural landlords and members of the Malay 
salariat gave rise to clear conflicts of interest between them 
and the mass of the peasantry who owned little or no land. 15 
Studies by Wilson, Fisk and Swift confirm a picture of a 
rapidly rising rural population, widespread landlessness (Over 
50 per cent of rice cultivators in northern Malaya), fragmented 
and lilliputian land-holdings, indebtedness, landlordism and 
widespread under-employment and unemployment. 16 Indeed 
despite much publicity given to Alliance land development 
schemes for Malays and the provision of community amenities 
such as roads, water, electricity, television, mosques and 
schools, it seems clear that significant sections of Malay 
peasants and fishermen suffered actual impoverishment during 
Alliance rule. 17 

It is Kessler’s contention, however, that the full political 
significance of conflicts of interest arising from this 
polarization in the countryside was hidden by the effect of 
racial rivalry and the intensity of Malay fears of racial 
submergence. He argues that it was the relative absence of the 
Chinese threat which accounts for the earlier emergence in 
Kelantan of oppositionist Malay politics based, in part at least, 
upon class antagonisms. And his analysis implies that the 
extension in 1969 of PAS support from Kelantan and 
Trengganu on the east to the north-western states of Perlis and 
Kedah and even to Perak and Selangor, arose not from a 
sudden upsurge of specifically regional or religious dissent as 
from the continuance of class polarization accompanied by a 
marked tarnishing of the UMNO’s image as sole defender of 
the Malay race. 

An additional factor in 1969 may well have been the 
impact of the rapid extension of modern communications and 
education which contributed to a pattern of instability arising 
from the contradiction between youthful expectations, the 
perceived affluence of the nearby towns, and rural realities. 18 
But whereas in Ceylon the idiom of frustrated youth was 
romantically Guevarist, in rural Malaysia it took the form of 
Islamic populism. For, although this is no longer the case, the 
alienated Malay intellectual was less likely to have been 
English-educated or to have attended the University of Malaya 
than to have returned from institutions of higher learning in 
Egypt. Such leadership would seem to account for the 
emergence of the Angkatan Belia Islam Malaysia (ABIM) or 
Malaysian Islamic Youth Force which has argued, like the 
PAS, that the “salvation of the Malays is in practicing a purer 
version of Islam,” and which is reported to have been closely 
involved in peasant demonstrations in the north in November 
1974. 19 

If this analysis is correct it would not be too much to 
argue that the Malay-instigated race riots of May 1969 arose 
from a form of transferred frustration having its roots in 
intra-Malay class conflict. Directed at the most immediate and 
visible object of Malay frustration, urban non-Malays who 
were demanding political power to go with their manifest 
material affluence, the youthful rioters were unconsciously 
warning the too-complaisant, too accommodatory UMNO elite 
which had for so long collaborated with the urban non-Malays 
while failing to uplift its own racial group. The political 
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significance of the riots in this regard was certainly not lost 
upon the UMNO leadership, which has been coming under 
increasing challenge from within its own ranks. The result was 
a radical reorientation of UMNO policies designed to win back 
Malay support. 

The main features of the strategy evolved by the UMNO 
leadership in the wake of the 1969 post-election riots may be 
summarized as follows. First, the declaration of a state of 
emergency and the formation of a National Operations 
Council consisting mainly of members of the Malay 
aristocratic-administrative elite. The role of the overwhelm¬ 
ingly Malay army both in quelling the riots and within the 
National Operations Council was a token of Malay 
determination to assert decisive political control. Second, the 
preparation of a Second Malaysia Plan with the avowed object 
of “restructuring” Malaysian society. In the words of the plan 
itself: 

It incorporates the two-pronged objective of eradicating 
poverty, irrespective of race, and restructuring Malaysian 
society to reduce and eventually eliminate the identifica¬ 
tion of race with economic function . 20 

The aim is 

to promote national unity and develop a just and 
progressive Malaysian society in a rapidly expanding 
economy so that no one will experience any loss or feel any 
sense of deprivation of his rights, privileges , income, job or 
opportunity . 21 

Third, the formation of a multi-racial National Consultative 
Council and the formulation of a national ideology 
(rukunegara) of national unity, democracy, social justice, 
cultural liberality and progress. Fourth, the return to 
parliamentary rule in January 1971 consequent upon the 
formation of a broader coalition between the old Alliance and 
other formerly opposition parties which, by bringing in 
non-Malay opposition parties from Sarawak and Penang, could 
guarantee the two-thirds majority required to alter the 
constitution. Fifth, the immediate amendment of the 
constitution to ban public discussion of “sensitive issues” 
including the original accommodatory Alliance bargain. As the 
Prime Minister, Tunku Abdul Razak, has repeatedly stated, the 
“basic rights, obligations and assumptions” of Malaysian 
society are not to be questioned. Agreement to this by 
opposition leaders was a pre-condition of the return to 
parliamentary rule. Sixth, the gradual extension of the new 
coalition into a National Front which in December 1972 
embraced even the main Malay opposition party, PAS. 
Seventh, the holding of parliamentary elections in August 
1974 under conditions of carefully guided democracy in which 
the National Front won 92 per cent of the federal 
parliamentary seats and 59 per cent of the popular vote. 22 

Of these measures the Second Malaysia Plan is by far the 
most important in providing guides to the government’s 
intentions. Restructuring, in the plan’s terms, consists 
primarily in redressing the present imbalance between urban 
Chinese society and rural Malay society by urbanizing Malays 
in large numbers. This is to be achieved by the implementation 
of a 40 per cent Malay employment quota in all commercial 
firms and industries and by government encouragement of 
large-scale foreign investment in urban industry. Economic 
imbalance is also to be remedied by the active fostering of a 



Malay capitalist class with the object of attaining 30 per cent 
Malay ownership of all commercial and industrial capital by 
1990. Meanwhile the Malay land shortage is to be overcome by 
massive rural development schemes. 

Radical though these measures may appear, it should be 
noted that they remain within the broad framework of the 
original Alliance accommodation. They are to operate, as did 
previous, smaller-scale, though similar, measures for promoting 
Malay uplift, within a largely free enterprise economy. 
Nationalization, expropriation and even cooperative organiza¬ 
tion have been carefully avoided, although state intervention 
through institutions such as Pernas (the state trading 
organization) has been much extended. Foreign investment is 
scheduled to decline from the present 62 per cent of share 
capital to about 30 per cent in 1990. But in the short term the 
success of the Second Malaysia Plan was dependent on a higher 
rate of foreign investment than at any time since the days of 
the rubber boom at the beginning of the century. 

The plan assumes that the primary sources of conflict in 
West Malaysia are essentially racial rather than economic or 
class in origin. 23 The emphasis is therefore upon the 
establishment of a broad racial balance or parity rather than 
upon social justice in general. It is also assumed that conflict 
will be minimized in the context of a rapidly expanding free 
enterprise economy and that rapid expansion with more for all 
is consequently also a more important goal than the 
promotion of “social justice” and “equitable sharing of 
income growth.” 

It will be apparent in light of the previous discussion of 
the political significance of class polarization in Malay society 
that I believe these assumptions to be false. The plan not only 
fails to strike at the economic and social roots of intra-Malay 
conflict but is unlikely to achieve even some of its limited 
restructuring goals. 

In the context of the plan, the restructuring of 
Malaysian society does not mean the restructuring of Malay 
society. Because of the UMNO leadership’s desire not to 
disturb the rural social structure upon which its power has 
traditionally been based, there is to be no land reform in areas 
of existing Malay settlement. In the words of Professor Esman: 

none of the traditional institutions of Malay society are to 
be impaired in this process. The authority, privileges, and 
status of the traditional rulers, who are far from exemplars 
of modern achieving man, are to be fully respected. The 
conservative and ritualistic form of Islam in Malaysia is to 
be protected and encouraged ... The Malay, particularly 
the peasant, is to be made more efficient and more 
productive within the existing social system. The * ‘silent 
revolution” which the Alliance government proclaims will 
be orderly and controlled from above. There will be no 
social revolution and no change in the power structure . 24 

The improvement of the Malay peasantry’s relative economic 
position is therefore solely dependent upon a two-fold pattern 
of expansion, rapid Malay urbanization on the one hand and 
greatly extended rural land development on the other. 

The weakness of the strategy lies both in the magnitude 
of the task and in the insufficiency of the consequent racial 
restructuring. It has been estimated, for example, that in 1960 
an extra 2,700,000 acres would need to be developed to bring 
all farms below 10 acres up to that level (just adequate for 
modest subsistence for a Malaysian family). 25 The Second 


Malaysia Plan aimed to develop only one million acres by 1975 
when the need was far greater. It is not to be anticipated that 
this rate could be exceeded in subsequent five-year periods. 
Thus under the Second Malaysia Plan only about 120,000 
Malay families at most are likely to be settled, when about 
342,000 Malay rural families have little or no land. Given 
present forms of social organization, rural development can at 
best stave off or ameliorate the problem of Malay rural 
overpopulation and landlessness for about one generation. 26 
After 1990 there can be no further reliance upon land 
development as a solution. The success of an expansionary 
rather than a reformationary or revolutionary solution to the 
problems of Malay rural society is therefore dependent in the 
long even more than in the short term upon exceptionally 
rapid urbanization and industrialization. Malaysia’s capacity to 
achieve this must, in the light of its present dependence upon 
international investment, import substitution and marginally 
competitive assembling, and its implicit discouragement of 
national industry (which would be Chinese-dominated), be 
doubtful in the extreme. 

The inadequacy of the expansionist strategy as a 
restructuring device should be readily apparent. Even if rural 
development and urban employment jointly were to absorb 
the annual surplus of Malay rural school leavers 27 —a. 
considerable task far beyond the achievements of previous 
years—the existing areas of dense Malay agricultural settlement 
with all their associated ills would remain untouched, a source 
of continuing ferment. Even the fortunate occupants of land 
development schemes can hope for no more than a modest 
subsistence existence. 28 In the context of the unequal 
development of Malaysian society, land development will 
therefore constitute a form of static expansion in which the 
problem of relative Malay poverty will have been greatly 
extended rather than cured. The rural location and relative 
poverty of most Malays will thus be confirmed rather than 
rectified. 29 

Meanwhile large-scale Malay urbanization, while hardly 
large enough to rectify the fundamental imbalance between 
urban Chinese and rural Malay society, will create an urban 
Malay proletariat. Commonly placed in subordinate and 
competitive relationships to non-Malays, the newly urbanized 
Malay proletariat may be more rather than less conscious of its 
relative inferiority vis-a-vis other races. A sense of frustration 
giving vent to the deeply “destabilizing rage” feared by 
Professor Esman may be nearer to the surface than ever. 
Above all, given concomitant fostering of a Malay capitalist 
class, Malay society will be more polarized than ever between a 
small, ever more affluent urban aristocratic-administrative and 
capitalist elite, a somewhat larger salariat, and a rural landlord 
and administrative class on the one hand, and a greatly 
enlarged urban proletariat and a mass of subsistence-level or 
impoverished peasants on the other. 

Apart from such conceptual deficiencies, it is apparent 
that two major goals of the plan will not be achieved. Despite 
the boom of 1973-74, the economy has not grown sufficiently 
fast “that no one will experience any loss or feel any sense of 
deprivation of his rights, privileges, income, job or 
opportunity.” 30 In fact, the plan itself presupposed continuing 
unemployment levels of 8.0 per cent. 31 And given special 
measures to encourage Malay employment it may safely be 
assumed that a major proportion of the unemployed will be 
non-Malays. Widespread non-Malay resentment of restricted 
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economic opportunity is now combined with their long¬ 
standing resentment of Malay political dominance. 

Perhaps more significant are restrictions upon Malay 
opportunities which occur in two forms. Firstly, Malay as well 
as non-Malay university graduates have begun to experience 
difficulties in finding employment commensurate with their 
expectations. No longer automatically absorbed into the 
administrative elite, they have tended to identify with the 
discontents of their rural background. Secondly, the heavy 
reliance upon foreign investment in secondary assembling and 
processing industries is already transmitting the instability of 
international markets into internal urban employment 
policies. 32 * 

Even more seriously, in the course of 1974 falling rubber 
prices, when combined with rising prices of basic foods and 
commodities, led to a marked fall in real incomes of rubber 
small holders. It was this fall, reportedly to below-subsistence 
levels in some cases, that lay behind the demonstrations of 
November 1974. 33 Rice farmers, rubber estate workers, and 
many urban workers have also been seriously affected by 
internal inflation to the extent that their real incomes may 
often have dropped to levels below those of 1970 when the 
plan was initiated. 34 Instead of sharing amicably the fruits of 
rapidly increasing resources, most Malaysians are now 
competing for their fair share of scarce resources. The fact that 
such resources are most inequitably distributed must increase 
the intensity of such competition. 

But the effect of reliance upon a largely free market 
economy to produce a constantly expanding pie is most 
clearly shown in the case of the goal of 30 per cent Malay 
ownership of all commercial and industrial capital. Given the 
fact that this is to be achieved without expropriation of 
Chinese or Indian capital and that Malays owned only 1.5 per 
cent of all registered shares in 1969 compared with 22.8 per 
cent for the Chinese, it can be shown that the achievement of 
the goal, though statistically possible in the case of share 
capital, is unlikely if not impossible of achievement. 35 In fact, 
Malay investment was lagging seriously in 1973 and, short of 
massive transfers of government funds to private Malay hands, 
can hardly catch up. 36 Far from assisting restructuring in this 
sphere, rapid economic growth can only exacerbate existing 
disparities between Chinese and Malay wealth. As James 
Puthucheary noted some years ago, the logic of unrestrained 
private enterprise development “is to enrich those who already 
possess capital . . . the sort of development that will take place 
will be lopsided and communal—with political consequences 
that will be dangerous.” 37 

In short, it is my argument that while failing to rectify 
the broader racial imbalances, the Second Malaysia Plan is 
accelerating the polarization of Malay society. Facilitated also 
by the assertion of absolute Malay political dominance since 
May 1969 and the consequent diminution of the Chinese 
challenge, the intensification of intra-Malay conflict has been 
amply evidenced by the student demonstrations of 1969 
which brought about the fall of Tunku Abdul Rahman, who as 
Prime Minister and head of UMNO was blamed for all the 
Alliance’s inadequacies; the youthful challenges led within 
UMNO by the populist Data Harun (Mentri Besar or Chief 
Minister of Selangor and deeply involved in the race riots of 
1969) against the leadership of the more traditional 
aristocratic-administrative elite; student demonstrations of 
September 1974 in support of landless Malay squatters; and 
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the more serious demonstrations of November 1974 in which 
students supported impoverished Malay peasant small-holders 
squeezed by falling rubber prices and internal inflation. The 
reality of conflict has been underlined by the use of police and 
army force to disperse demonstrations and by arrests of Malay 
dissidents. A significant new trend is emerging in which the 
repressive relationship between government and major sections 
of Chinese and Indian society is being extended to growing 
sections of Malay society. 

But how, we must ask, is such intra-Malay polarization 
likely to be expressed? Is it laying the foundations for 
multi-racial peasant-worker alliances against the power of the 
ruling Malay elite? Or is Malay radicalism more likely to 
remain channeled along racial lines, seeking solutions to the 
Malay dilemma in demands for further Malay special privileges 
and assistance? For the moment we may do no more than 
weigh the factors conducive to one trend or the other. 
Polarization within Malay society will continue to be an 
underlying factor conducive to the development of worker- 
peasant alliances. Since peasant radicalism may well continue 
to be expressed in distinctively Malayo-Muslim populist forms, 
the most important factor for the development of 
worker-peasant alliances could be the emergence of an urban 
Malay working class. Radicalism among urban working class 
Malays has so far been minimized by lack of numbers, 
impermanence and continuing close links with rural Malay 
society, and the overriding influence of racial competition in 
all aspects of urban life. However inadequate as a restructuring 
device, the large-scale urbanization brought about by the 
employment and industrialization policies of the Second 
Malaysia Plan is giving rise to a substantial urban Malay 
working class. Given the instability of much urban 
employment in foreign-owned consumer-oriented industry 
(textiles and electronics in particular) and the government’s 
desire to keep industrial wages low in order to foster rapid 
growth, rising impatience with government policies and 
leadership on the part of Malay urban labor is likely. 
Increasingly shaped by its industrial and urban environment, 
we may expect Malay urban labor slowly to develop a sense of 
class awareness, to overcome government restrictions upon 
unionism in new industries and possibly to take a more 
decisive role in existing multi-racial unions. Less inhibited than 
their Chinese and Indian counterparts by fears of government 
repression, Malay unionists could well revive union militancy. 
They may well also begin to forge links with radical Malay 
peasant groups and inject into the countryside the attitudes 
and doctrines of more secular, urban class conflict. 

Equally significant is the fact that the present situation 
reverses the pattern of all previous attempts to establish 
multi-racial worker-peasant or oppositionist alliances. The 
All-Malayan Council of Joint Action, which agitated for a 
more democratic constitution in 1946-48, the Socialist Front 
alliance of the Pan Malayan Labour Party and the Parti Sosialis 
Rakyat (Socialist People’s Party) which contested elections 
between 1959 and 1964, the Democratic Action Party, formed 
from the rump of the People’s Action Party after Singapore’s 
separation in 1965, and the Gerakan Rakyat (People’s 
Movement) of the late sixties, were all dominated by 
non-Malays and foundered on Malay suspicion of non-Malay 
hegemony. But at present Malay political supremacy is 
unchallenged and it is Malay protestors who play the dominant 
role. 



The potential significance of the reversal may be 
discerned from the fact that in the past Malays appear to have 
been ready enough to cooperate for common political ends 
with non-Malays so long as Malay dominance was assured. 
Thus the UMNO accepted an alliance with the subordinate 
MCA and MIC in the 1950s and readily shaped a National 
Front with a variety of other non-Malay parties in the 1970s. 
And the PAS, for all its Malayo-Muslim orientation, was 
willing enough to make electoral agreements with non-Malay 
parties in order not to split the opposition vote in 1969. In the 
recent peasant agitations in the north Sino-Malay cooperation 
has occurred within the Parti Sosialis Rakyat, in which small 
numbers of Chinese radicals have worked with Malays for 
many years, and in the form of support from mainly 
non-Malay student groups, such as the Socialist Club of the 
University of Malaya, for the actions of Malay student leaders 
in the student union. 

Such cooperation has been greatly facilitated by the 
imposition of a more decisively Malay character to the state 
and in particular by the phased introduction of Malay as the 
common medium of instruction throughout the education 
system. Whereas few members of the MCP could speak good 
Malay in the 1940s and many English-educated Chinese and 
Indian members of the Socialist Front could speak neither 
with the mass of the Chinese nor the Malay membership, ready 
communication in Malay should be near-universal by the end 
of the 1970s. Even more to the point is the fact that whereas 
prior to the 1970s direct inter-racial communication was 
largely restricted to the respective English-speaking, Western¬ 
ized elites, it is now being extended to the extremes of the 
communal and class spectrums. Malay peasants and workers 
will be able to speak directly with Chinese urban workers and 
Indian estate laborers. 

Although such trends indicate that many of the 
necessary conditions for the emergence of multi-racial, 
worker-peasant alliances already exist, their sufficiency is 
much more open to question. It has already been suggested, 
for example, that the effect of the Second Malaysia Plan may 
be to polarize racial groups as well as classes. By markedly 
favoring Malays and negatively discriminating against non- 
Malays the plan has almost certainly given rise to a marked 
increase in non-Malay resentment of Malay special privileges. 
Moreover, the likely failure to achieve key goals of the second 
Malaysia Plan could well intensify the Malay sense of 
frustration and lead to demands for yet more radical racial 
restructuring. As S. H. Alatas has said of the unrealistic goal of 
30 per cent Malay ownership of capital, it is a utopian dream 
which “creates false hopes and false despair when it is not 
realized.” 38 

Above all, any premature assertion of non-Malay rights 
or aspirations before Malays feel confident of the success of 
restructuring in rectifying at least the crude racial balance of 
economic power, would almost certainly stimulate the 
re-emergence of Malay insecurity. However, if precedent is any 
guide, it may be too much to expect prolonged non-Malay 
quiescence. Overwhelming Malay political dominance was 
repeatedly challenged in the 1940s, *50s and ’60s from within 
and without the Alliance, and in the case of the MCP by 
violent means. Although the balance of power has shifted even 
more decisively to the Malays since May 1969, and although 
the price in terms of life and property of such challenges 
should be firmly imprinted in non-Malay minds, youthful 


non-Malay challenges are very likely to emerge. Any such 
challenge would give credence to the perennial cry of 
conservative Malay leaders, “racial unity before all else.” 

The present political expression of Malay peasant 
radicalism is, moreover, a reflection of its as yet ill-developed 
class base. The recency of the increasing polarization between 
the urban elite and the rest of Malay society is such that the 
urban elite is still by no means completely divorced from rural 
society. In the countryside itself the absence of a clearly 
defined large land-owning class has mitigated the secularization 
and commercialization of rural relationships. 39 The peasantry 
is undoubtedly poor and resentful of the privilege of the larger 
landowners, the salariat and the administrative elite, but as yet 
it seeks salvation in an Islamic vision of individual justice 
rather than in a revolution in rural productive relations. Thus 
the appeal of secular marxist or socialist parties such as the 
MCP, which made special attempts to woo Malay peasants in 
the 1960s and 1970s, and the urban-based Parti Sosialis 
Rakyat Malaysia, remains limited. 40 Whether PAS may sustain 
its leadership of dissident peasants while remaining a member 
of the Federal Government is very much to be doubted. But it 
seems improbable that in the near future the Parti Sosialis 
Rakyat or the MCP would prevail in gaining peasant support 
ahead of the ABIM or splinter groups from the PAS. 41 
Although such groups may cooperate with non-Malay radicals 
for limited political ends, it seems unlikely in the extreme that 
they could provide the foundation for a true class-conscious 
worker-peasant alliance aiming at a seizure of state power. 

Nevertheless we must anticipate the intensification of 
conflict within Malay society and rising, if ill-coordinated, 
challenges to the authority of the UMNO elite. Peasant distress 
is likely to grow rather than to diminish and to accelerate the 
politicization of Malay villages. The graduates of the Islamic 
educational stream are likely to provide a growing leadership 
cadre for Islamic populism. They are already being joined by 
the Malay graduates of the secular universities and the MARA 
Institute of Technology, many of them from rural areas and 
fewer of them enabled to be coopted into the high-status 
realms of the older established Malay elite. 

The response of the aristocratic-administrative Malay 
elite which controls UMNO and the government is almost 
certain to be increasingly authoritarian and repressive. 
Despising the Malay peasantry almost as much as it fears and 
dislikes the Chinese working class, 42 the Malay elite is prepared 
to manipulate and to counterbalance a variety of other 
political groups and to incorporate them in a National Front 
coalition as part of its version of guided democracy but has 
shown no signs of being willing to share effective power. 43 In 
this respect the Army, which was brought much closer to the 
center of the political stage in the aftermath of the May 1969 
riots, will surely play a key role, about which we may do little 
more than speculate in the absence of studies of its 
composition, structure, and ethos. However, it would appear 
that unlike Indonesia, where the officer cadre constituted 
a counter political elite prepared to take power in its own 
right, the Malaysian officer cadre is largely recruited from and 
probably sees itself as an integral part of the Malay 
aristocratic-administrative elite. Whether it will succeed in 
commanding the loyalty of the other ranks, many of them 
recently recruited from Malay peasant society, in putting 
down Malay dissent must remain one of the key 
imponderables. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

Although the writer has not returned to Malaysia since 
1973, a brief comment on reported changes since this article 
was drafted in January 1975 seems appropriate. 

During the year to November 1975 the Gross National 
Product is reported to have grown by only 1.1% at 1970 prices 
and the Gross Domestic Product by only 2.5%. The 
expectation of continued rapid growth based upon a buoyant 
private sector, both local and foreign, therefore had to be 
revised. Continuing high rates of inflation resulted in reduced 
real income for many employees and peasants. The 
consequence is even greater government intervention in the 
economy. Whether this will be sufficient to bring about the 
raising of the income of the bottom 40 per cent of earners that 
has been promised in the Third Malaysia Plan is very much to 
be doubted. 

More direct government intervention has also been 
necessary to bring about the intended restructuring of the 
economy. Thus legislation was passed to ensure that 30 per 
cent of all new share issues will be allocated to Malays. The 
measure will still be inadequate to fulfill the stated aim of 30 
per cent Malay ownership of all capital by 1990 and one must 
therefore expect pressure for yet more drastic restructuring. 

Possibly related to the pressure for more Malay control 
was the passage of a nationalistic Petronas (National Oil 
Corporation) Amendment Act. In the event unfavorable 
reactions from foreign investors led to government backtrack¬ 
ing. 

The consequence of flagging economic growth and of 
more positive government action to restructure society in 
favor of the Malays has necessarily been the further restriction 
of non-Malay opportunity. Although the New Economic 
Policy has meant abundant opportunities for those Chinese 
capitalists who have close links with foreign investors and the 
Malay elite, it has not fulfilled the promise of more for all. 
Certainly large groups of non-Malays, including the profes¬ 
sional classes and students overseas, have been alienated from 
government by the policy of Malay preference in employment 
and the fear of further restrictions upon non-Malay 
opportunities in commerce. 

This alienation has been reflected in factionalism within 
the MCP and the rise of urban terrorism. Since the race riots of 
1969, a younger group within the MCP appears to have been 
impatient of the old-guard MCP leadership’s long-term policy 
of building a Malay peasant base. Towards the end of 1974 
this faction split away, calling itself the MCP Marxist-Leninist, 
and in mid-1975 began urban terrorism. Activities included 
blowing up the National Monument to heroes of the 
Emergency on 26 August and attacking the headquarters of 
the Kuala Lumpur paramilitary police in September. This 
militant expression of Chinese alienation from government 
seems likely, as on so many previous occasions, to unite the 
various factions in Malay society. The MCP’s attempts to gain 
Malay peasant support will almost certainly be further 
hampered. So also will be attempts to form alliances of 
Chinese and Malay workers or intellectuals. 

Meanwhile the government’s introduction of new 
Essential (Community Self Reliance) Regulations may well 
provide more grist to the MCP M-L mill. Under the regulations 
each community or suburb is to be formed into rukun 
tetangga (pillars of the community), a concept adapted from 
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the tonarigumi of the Japanese occupation and from recent 
practice in Indonesia. Each community is to set up a security 
patrol with compulsory service for adult males. All adult 
members of a family will be collectively responsible for the 
activities of the whole family. An element of collective 
responsibility will also apply to the whole community. Those 
arrested for alleged acts of subversion and terrorism will be 
tried in special courts where they can be required to prove 
their innocence. Witnesses can give evidence in writing and in 
camera in order to conceal identities. Many Chinese may well 
find these regulations more oppressive than protective. 

So far as the Malays are concerned, the government has 
moved decisively to discipline the student radicals with the 
passage of the Universities Amendment Act forbidding student 
participation in political activity without permission. Malay 
student radicalization will almost certainly continue but in a 
more clandestine manner. Peasants have been promised a 
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better deal under the Third Malaysia Plan but there is still no 
mention of land reform. Meanwhile, intra-Malay tensions 
persist with challenges to the UMNO old-guard from the 
populist leader Dato Harun of Selangor. Dato HaruiTs 
challenge seemed to have been headed off at the end of 1975, 
but Tun Razak's illness opened up the possibility of further 
challenges. 

The events of 1975 therefore provide abundant evidence 
of a continuing polarization on racial lines, with the MCP M-L 
expressing Chinese grievances and the Malay populists such as 
Dato Harun expressing rising Malay demands for yet more 
radical restructuring. There is little or no hint to the outside 
observer of multi-racial class alliances. Yet it is consistent with 
the previous argument to expect an intensification of tension 
expressed in racial terms but arising not so much from the 
inherent intensity of racial antagonism as from the conflicts 
generated by the practice of a policy of crudely racial rather 
than social justice. 

Notes 

1. The term “community” which is commonly applied to the 
main racial groups has been avoided because it implies a degree of social 
cohesion that has never existed in the case of Chinese and Indians and 
that, it is the contention of this paper, is rapidly declining in the case of 
Malays. 

2. The planting of new rubber land was banned in 1934 as part 
of a production restriction scheme and was not revived in the case of 
small holders until 1952, thus stunting the commercialization of Malay 
agriculture. 

3. Class polarization was also mitigated by the fact that the 
traditional ruling class, which was absorbed into the colonial 
administration and which 1 have termed the aristocratic-administrative 
elite, did not gain title to exceptionally large areas of land and did not 
operate such areas as unitary estates. Furthermore in the absence of 
colonial exploitation of Malay labor, the traditional ruling class was not 
placed in oppressive relationship to the peasantry as occurred in java. 

4. This thesis has been outlined in more detail in my Industrial 
Conflict in Malaya: Prelude to the Communist Revolt of 1948 
(London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1970). 

5. It is difficult to estimate the relative size of the Chinese and 
Indian working class. The MCP is reported to have assessed the total 
working class at 30 per cent of the population in 1945. See G. Z. 
Hanrahan, The Communist Struggle in Malaya (New York, I PR, 1954), 
50. Although that was a considerable over-estimate, ignoring the Malay 
peasantry, the highly developed nature of the colonial economy meant 
that the working class in Malaya was relatively much larger than in 
other colonies in Southeast Asia. 

6. See Halinah Bamadhaj, “The Impact of the Japanese 
Occupation of Malaya on Malay Society and Politics (1941-1945),” MA 
thesis (University of Auckland, 1975), chapter 3. The traditional Malay 
administrators were often unemployed at the beginning of the 
occupation and were obliged to depend upon relatives in the villages. 
But after the discrediting of the KMM in the course of 1942 most were 
re-employed and were able to provide some protection for the villagers. 
The KMM lacked both administrative capacity and the confidence of 
Malay society and therefore served neither Japanese nor Malay 
interests. 

7. MPAJA troops were reported to assert that Chinese troops 
were coming to liberate Malaya and that Malaya would be a Chinese 
country. 

8. The MCP paid little or no attention to the organization of 
Malay peasants until late 1947. It maintained contact with radical 
Malays of the Kesatuan Melayu Muda stream between 1945 and 1948, 
sometimes subsidizing their activities, but failed to bring them into a 
united front. 

9. Raja-towkay or Sino-Malay elite relations were weakened 
after the institution of British rule beginning in the 1870s but 
relationships based upon the Chinese towkays’ need for land and 
mining and other licenses, and Malay Rajas’ need for money, 


undoubtedly persisted during the colonial period. 

10. This was very clearly brought out in 1962 when the minister 
for agriculture, Abdul Aziz bin Ishak, was transferred to another 
ministry after he had attempted, among other things, to push through a 
program of Malay cooperatives which would have led to the elimination 
of some private Chinese rice mills and fertilizer factories. The MCA 
successfully claimed that this was an unconstitutional restriction upon 
Chinese commerce. See G. D. Ness, Bureaucracy and Rural 
Development in Malaysia (California, University of California Press, 
1967)225. 

11. Clive S. Kessler, “Muslim Identity and Political Behaviour in 
Kelantan” in W. R. Roff, ed. Kelantan. Religion, Society and Politics in 
a Malay State (Kuala Lumpur, Oxford University Press, 1974). 

12. PAS won 41 out of 5 3 state seats and 13 out of 14 
parliamentary seats. 

13. An excellent study of the May 1969 riots is Anthony Reid, 
“The Kuala Lumpur Riots and the Malaysian Political System,” 
Australian Outlook , 23:3 (December 1969). See also J. Slimming, 
Malaysia: Death of a Democracy (London, Murray, 1969). 

14. See K. j. Ratnam and R. S. Milne, “The 1969 Parliamentary 
Elections in West Malaysia,” Pacific Affairs , 43:2 (Summer 1970) 220. 
It should be noted that 9 seats were won uncontested by the UMNO. 
On the other hand, Ratnam and Milne estimate (p. 219) that in the 43 
seats where there were straight fights between the two, the PMIP gained 
more votes than the UMNO. 

15. See also, S. Husin Ali, “Patterns of Leadership in Rural 
Malaya,” Journal of the Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 41:1 
(July 1968). Both Kessler and Ali suggest a threefold division of Malay 
society: at the top the small aristocratic-administrative elite whose 
power is based on control of key political and bureaucratic positions; in 
the middle the rural lower-level Malay salariat, many of whom own land 
and most of whom identify politically with the elite, and the larger 
rural landowners; at the bottom the peasantry in a state of shared 
poverty rather similar to the peasants of Java. For interesting parallels 
there, see R. Mortimer, Indonesian Communism Under Sukarno: 
Ideology and Politics , 1959-1965 (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1974), chapter 3. 

16. T. B. Wilson, The Economics of Padi Production in North 
Malaya, Part 1 (Kuala Lumpur, Government Printer, 1958). E. K. Fisk, 
“Rural Development Problems in Malaya,” Australian Outlook, 16, 
1962. M. G. Swift, Malay Peasant Society in Jelebu (London, Athlonc 
Press, 1965) and “Economic Concentration in Malay Peasant Society” 
in M. Freedman, ed. Social Organization-. Essays Presented to Raymond 
Firth (London, Cass, 1967). Fisk states that over 70 per cent of all rural 
farms were less than 5 acres and nearly 50 per cent less than 3 acres in 
1960 (p. 254). The Deputy Director of the Federal Land Development 
Authority estimated in 1970 that about 342,000 Malay rural families 
had no land or possessed quite inadequate plots (New Straits Times, 22 
September 1974). Dr. Mahathir bin Mohamed, present Minister for 
Education and author of The Malay Dilemma (Singapore, Asia Pacific 
Press, 1970), has written (p. 113): “In one generation Muslim laws of 
inheritance will render all present holdings uneconomical.” 

17. Fisk, 248; Lim Chong Yah, Economic Development of 
Modern Malaya (Kuala Lumpur, Oxford University Press, 1967), 31. 

18. Professor M. j. Esman, an adviser to the Malaysian 
Government from 1965 to 1969, has written of the potentially 
explosive impact of modern education in an economically stagnant 
rural environment: “Their growing sense of backwardness, however, is 
contributing to greater frustration among Malay youth. Exacerbated by 
unemployment, their frustration may be expressed in deeply 
destabilizing rage as they revolt against the symptoms of backwardness, 
but lack the technological equipment, the social discipline or the 
institutional opportunities to compete in modern roles.” Administra¬ 
tion and Development in Malaysia (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1972) 51. 

19. PEER, 87:2 (10 January, 1975) 31. 

20. Second Malaysia Plan 1971-1975 (Kuala Lumpur, Govern¬ 
ment Printer, 1971) v. 

21. Ibid., vi. 

22. PEER, 85:33 (6 September, 1974) 10-12. 

23. See Esman, passim, for a theoretical justification of this 
assumption. Dr. Mahathir bin Mohamed has justified a policy of racial 
justice in which only a few Malays are enriched as follows: “But if 
these few Malays are not enriched the poor Malays will not gain either. 
It is the Chinese who will continue to live in huge houses and regard the 
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Malays as only fit to drive their cars. With the existence of the few rich 
Malays at least the poor Malays can say that their fate is not entirely to 
serve the rich non-Malays. From the point of view of racial ego, and this 
ego is still strong, the unseemly existence of Malay tycoons is 
essential.” The Malay Dilemma , 44. 

24. Esman, 54-5. 

25. Fisk, 254. 

26. Mahathir, 105. See also Mid-Term Review , 33 and 71. 

27. Between 1962 and 1967 the labor force grew at 2.9 percent 
per annum while employment rose at 2.7 percent per annum. Because 
of higher rural and Malay birth rates the purely rural Malay labor force 
probahly increases at over 3.0 percent per annum. 

28. The land development programs are open to severe criticism. 
Planned by foreign firms, highly capital-intensive, involving little or no 
Malay peasant participation in the initial stages, they have been accused 
of creating debt slaves rather than self-reliant and independent peasants. 
See Berita Socialis , 2:4 (1974). 

29. Even the Mid-Term Review estimates (Table 4-5, 79) that 
1,038,000 out of 2,765,900 Malay wage earners will be employed in 
agriculture, fisheries and forestry in 1990. Employees in many other 
occupations will remain in rural areas. 

30. Second Malaysia Plan, VI. 

31. Ibid., 101-2. 

32. See e.g., FFFR, 87:1 (3 January 1975), 35-7. 

33. FEER, 87-2 (10 January 1975)), 29-32. 

34. See Southeast Asian Affairs 1974 (Singapore, Institute of 
Southeast Asian Studies, 1974), 159; PEER, 82:43 (29 October 1973), 
43. 

3 5. For an excellent discussion of this question see K. 
Thillainathan, ‘‘The Second Malaysia Plan -Notes on the Objectives of 
Balanced Distribution of Wealth and Employment,” Kajian Ekonomi , 
7:2 (December 1970). The Mid-Term Review estimates Malay 
ownership of non-corporate industrial assets at a mere 2.3 percent as 
against 92.2 percent for the Chinese (Table 1-4, 12). To achieve even 20 
percent Malay ownership of non-corporate commerce and industry in 
face of such overwhelming Chinese dominance would seem to be 
impossible without expropriation. Discussion of the non-corporate 
sector is discreetly avoided in the Mid-Term Review. 

36. The Singapore Bulletin reported in July 1973, for example, 
that of $100 million worth of shares allocated to Malays only $23 
million had been taken up (1:11,8). See also Mid-Term Review t 15. 

37. J. J. Puthucheary, Ownership and Control in the Malayan 
Economy (Singapore, Eastern Universities Press, 1960), 180. Fear of 
the effect of this tendency probably lies behind the government’s 
policy of actively soliciting foreign investment. Malay leaders may well 
calculate that an alliance with foreign capital is the best means of 
preventing Chinese economic domination. 

38. S. H. Alatas, The Second Malaysia Flan: A Critique 
(Singapore, Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, occasional paper no. 
15, August 1972) 10. 

39. See S. Husin Ali, 106. Land development schemes with 
security of land tenure may delay this further, although if conditions 
are as oppressive as some critics allege peasant resentment of the Malay 
salariat and the administrative elite could be intensified. 

40. It should be noted, however, that the MCP has gathered 
some Malay support in the northern interior in recent years. The Parti 
Rakyat also became the main Malay opposition party in the 1974 
elections and, although losing the two state seats it held in 1969, gained 
3.7 percent of the total vote. 

41. The difficulties of moving from a populist to a 
class-conscious peasant base have been amply demonstrated by the 
experience of the PKI. 

42. Contempt for the Malay peasantry and despair at the 
possibility of its reformation are expressed throughout Dr. Mahathir’s 
The Malay Dilemma. 

43. The FEER, 86:40 (11 October 1974), 26, reports talk 
amongst the UMNO leadership of restructuring politics to eliminate 
“evil and unnecessary” opposition parties. A theoretical justification 
for authoritarian rule by the Malay elite is presented in Esman. 

A GUIDE TO READING 

The following list is obviously not exhaustive but aims to 
include the key sources for the topic under discussion. General 
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discussions of the evolution of the plural society in Malaysia 
are contained in G. P. Means, Malaysian Politics (London, 
University of London Press, 1970) and K. J. Ratnam, 
Communalism and the Political Process in Malaya (Singapore, 
University of Singapore Press, 1965). Two briefer but 
stimulating interpretations are M. Freedman, “The Growth of 
a Plural Society in Malaya,” Pacific Affairs , 3 3:2 (1969), and 
C. Geertz, “The Integrative Revolution: Primordial Sentiments 
and Civil Politics in the New States” in Geertz, ed., Old 
Societies and New States (New York, The Free Press, 1963). 

For analysis of Malay society the most useful sources are: 
W. R. Roff, The Origins of Malay Nationalism (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1967). This is an outstanding study of 
the period prior to the Japanese occupation. Roff has also 
edited Kelantan: Religion , Society and Politics in a Malay 
State (Kuala Lumpur, O.U.P., 1974). This includes a number 
of useful papers besides that of Kessler mentioned in the text. 
Syed Husin Ali, a former secretary-general of the Malay 
left-wing Parti Sosialis Rakyat detained without trial in 
November 1974, has written an important study, Malay 
Peasant Society and Leadership (Kuala Lumpur, O.U.P., 
1975). 

For the Chinese see: V. W. W. Purcell, The Chinese in Malaya 
(London, O.U.P., 1948). A stimulating analysis of divisions 
within Chinese society is presented in Wang Gungwu, “Chinese 
Politics in Malaya,” The China Quarterly (July-September 
1970). 

For the Indians the best survey is S. Arasaratham, Indians in 
Malaysia and Singapore (Kuala Lumpur, O.U.P., 1970). 

The sources of communism in Malaya are probably best 
outlined in G. Z. Hanrahan, The Communist Struggle in 
Malaya (Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1954). A 
short discussion of MCP strengths and weaknesses is contained 
in M. R. Stenson, “The Ethnic and Urban Bases of Communist 
Revolt in Malaya,” in J. W. Lewis, ed., Peasant Rebellion and 
Communist Revolution in Asia (Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1974). 

For Malay rural economy and government rural development 
practice see Syed Husin Ali; also E. K. Fisk, “Rural 
Development Problems in Malaya,” Australian Outlook „ 16, 
1962, and G. D. Ness, Bureaucracy and Rural Development in 
Malaysia (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1967). 

The 1969 elections and riots are well analyzed by A. Reid, 
“The Kuala Lumpur Riots and the Malaysian Political 
System f Australian Outlook , 23:3 (December 1969) and K. J. 
Ratnam and R. S. Milne, “The 1969 Parliamentary Elections 
in West Malaysia,” Pacific Affairs, 43:2 (Summer 1970). 

Malay attitudes and government policy since 1969 are best 
illustrated in: Mahathir bin Mohamed, The Malay Dilemma 
(Singapore, Asia Pacific Press, 1970). The Second Malaysia 
Plan (Kuala Lumpur, Government Printer, 1970). M. Esman, 
Administration and Development in Malaysia (Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1972). 



Short Reviews 


The Institute of Pacific Relations: Asian Scholars and 
American Politics , by John N. Thomas. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1973. $8.95 

The Witness and I, O. Edmund Clubb. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1974. $9.95. 

The two books under review are locked in battle with 
each other: Thomas’s discussion of the attack on and 
consequent destruction by the House Unamerican Activities 
Committee (HUAC) of the first (1925) major international 
organization on Asia, the Institute of Pacific Relations (IPR) 
concludes that HUAC should have followed better procedures 
and the IPR should have policed itself better against security 
risks. The basis for HUAC’s attack is never questioned nor are 
any large political issues probed—i.e., the nature of HU AC’s 
activities, the role of the political and financial elites in 
directing and stoking McCarthyism, the role of the U.S. in Asia 
and the consequences for scholars of Asia. 

O. Edmund Clubb was one of the victims of the purges 
of the 1950s. For twenty Tour years he served as a Foreign 
Service officer in China with an outstanding record of 
achievements—primarily in his analysis and predictions of the 
China situation. His autobiographical testimony about the 
witchhunts of the 50s should be required reading for anyone 
who sees our purge trials as theoretical issues or who 
encapsulates the analysis in technical issues—the procedures of 
HUAC, the organizational chain of command of the IPR. 

Both books are trying to teach a lesson. Thomas is 
engaged in a sophisticated attempt to “blame the victim.” He 
recounts the history of the IPR in order to expose its loose 
and chaotic organization, its inability to define its goals 
(whether or not to be engaged in controversial issues), its 
unprofessional leadership, and its failure to curb Owen 
Lattimore’s “assault” on HUAC. 

Based on his recent duty as a Foreign Service officer on 
Chinese affairs and his current college teaching, Thomas offers 
his history lesson as a guide to the profession on how to keep 
clean, and to the government on how to police critical 
intellectuals. Thomas advises the profession to maintain a 
neutral political position, to avoid making general policy 
statements, and to prevent the public from making the 


organization and its leadership an authority on American 
policy in Asia. Organizationally, goals and chain of command 
should be explicit, and separation between private and public 
acts ought to be maintained. To prevent future outside 
investigations, the staff should be checked for political 
security and high professional standards must be maintained 
by in-house peer criticism. 

Thomas’s argument for a “neutral” profession must be 
seen in the light of recent controversies within the profession. 
Controversies over the Vietnam War, the nature of scholarship, 
the function of the profession, and the profession’s relation to 
the C.I.A. and A.I.D. have caused deep divisions in the field. 
The Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars was formed from 
a radical caucus within the Association for Asian Studies in 
1968. The CCAS has had a membership of several hundred, 
has published many books, and has a quarterly journal. The 
Annual report of the Association for Asian Studies (AAS) for 
1971-1972, in its recitation of problems which face the 
organization, mentions the young CCAS membership: “close 
to a third of the membership is made up of student members 
who often do not see eye-to-eye with their mentors.” A 
private report of 123 pages for the Ford Foundation, by 
Michel Oksenberg, “The Development of Chinese Studies in 
the 1970s: Options and Recommendations,” types these 
students members as people feeling “varying degrees of 
alienation from our [sic.] society.” Juxtaposed to this 
threatening vanguard is a young group of social scientists 
which “is not a group alienated [sic.] from the government.” 
Throughout the Ford report, we are assured that a major 
problem in the field of Chinese studies is the lack of a close 
and understanding relationship between academics and the 
government. It is recommended that the Ford Foundation act 
as a facilitator for this relationship. The Thomas book is a 
handbook on how to make the AAS clean enough so it can 
work with the government and on how to prevent a recurrence 
of the break between Asian Scholars in the IPR and the 
government in the 50s. 

Clubb’s recommendations are exactly the opposite. 
After recounting his Kafka-like experiences before both 
Congressional and State Department security and loyalty 
committees and his harrowing abuse by Whitaker Chambers 
(the accuser in The Witness and /), Clubb refers to his 
experiences as burning “a mark like a cross on his back.” 
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Clubb emotionally yet thoughtfully concludes that: “The 
Security simplifiers in American society turned out to be the 
true ‘security risk’ of our times.” Whereas Thomas finds that 
the State Department has not been affected by the McCarthy 
years and that the China specialists are not overly timid or 
cautious, Clubb believes that the State Department personnel 
have been placed in a state of “psychic preventative 
detention.” Then fearfulness has led them to rubber-stamp 
misguided policies of destruction in Vietnam and Asia. Read 
Clubb for a revealing and moving self-portrait of a man loyal 
to a system which attacks and tries to destroy him, and who 
still seeks vindication from his oppressors. 

These two books reflect a conflict that is still 
continuing. The recent apparent vindication of Whitaker 
Chambers’ charges against Alger Hiss may even affect the 
credibility of Clubb’s honest experiences. The Thomas book 
not only tacitly supports the excesses of the 50s but it also 
legitimizes current reaction. What is still needed to resolve the 
issue is an analysis of the 50s which combines the personal 
anger and terror of the Clubbs with an analytical approach 
which focuses on the government’s and educational institu¬ 
tions’ efforts to destroy and suppress progressive social change 
and criticism. Otherwise our history will be rewritten to justify 
current repressions and to forget the personal tragedies of the 
Clubbs. 

Richard C. Kagan 


Warlord Politics: Conflict and Coalition in the Modernization 
of Republican China, by Lucien W. Pye. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1971. $10.00, 212 pages. 

This is a worthwhile but irritating book. It examines 
political developments in China during the so-called warlord 
period, 1911-1927. Presentation of factual material is of less 
importance to the author than the formulation of certain 
generalizations concerning the nature and significance of 
Chinese warlordism, and the result is a series of highly 
provocative insights into the meaning of China’s recent 
history. The author suggests that much of this history is 
military history and, on the basis of the material drawn from a 
variety of Chinese as well as English-language sources, shows 
that militarism, in its warlord guise, altered radically the 
structure of Chinese political life. For example, under the 
warlords, control of government passed into the hands of men 
having a completely different orientation from that of the 
bureaucrats who traditionally had ruled in China. Because they 
were caught up in an incessant struggle for power in which 
victory went to those able to build the strongest army or 
fashion the most effective alliance, the warlords could not 
afford to let their actions be dictated by the tenets of 
Confucian morality; instead, they behaved in what the author 
chooses to call a “pragmatic” fashion, allowing their conduct 
to be governed by the “logic of the situation.” One of the 
consequences of this was the increasing use in government of 
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persons whose educations were chiefly technical instead of 
Confucian, such as former students returned from abroad. As 
specialized expertise threatened to displace the more 
traditional criteria for government service, including even 
respect for seniority and loyalty to one’s teacher or patron, 
there developed a conflict that to some extent foreshadowed 
the so-called “red versus expert” quarrel which has 
preoccupied China under the Communists. “The situation was 
one in which the forces of personal politics were still essential 
but in which personal relations were no longer completely 
dominant,” writes the author, (p. 78) 

Also of interest are the author’s observations concerning 
the way in which warlords organized their armies, the nature 
and impact of warlord alliances, the significance of the 
“balance of power” in warlord China, civil government under 
the warlords, their unprecedented interest in public relations 
and use of propaganda, and relations between the warlords and 
the intellectual, as well as the business, community. Although 
it would seem that the author does not regard the period of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s hegemony, 1927-1939, or even the decade 
that followed as a continuation of warlordism, many of his 
views are equally relevant to the rise and fall of the 
Kuomintang regime. I especially have in mind his remarks 
about the severe limitations which the necessity of maintaining 
a balance of power among themselves and preserving a 
generally unstable coalition of supporters imposed on the 
ability of the warlords to come together against a common foe 
or effectively carry out schemes aimed at reforming China’s 
politics and reconstructing its economy. 

On the other hand, if this book enhances our 
understanding of modern China, it likewise advances a thesis 
which I regard as misguided and even malicious. Repeatedly 
the author suggests that the warlords were a praiseworthy 
phenomenon because under their rule China moved away from 
the monolithic authoritarianism characteristic of its past and 
in the direction of what he calls “competitive politics.” For 
him, warlord politics “becomes the essential link between the 
old, stable, monolithic society, with its uniform values and 
limited arena of political activity and the development of a 
more diversified society,” (page 8), meaning an open, 
pluralistic, even democratic society. He also extols the 
“rationalism” of the warlords, which he contrasts favorably 
with the ideological orientation of their Nationalist and 
Communist successors, and then raises the question of 
“whether all elements of the society actually fared badly with 
the emergence of a form of competitive politics.” (p. 169) As 
proof that they did not, he cites the unusual freedom from 
government interference and control enjoyed by intellectuals 
and businessmen under warlord rule. Yet, virtually all studies 
of particular warlord regimes, including my own which 
the author mentions in his introduction, indicate that within 
their domains the warlords were just as authoritarian as their 
bureaucratic predecessors. And, while it is true that their 
competition with each other fragmented the normally 
monolithic political order in China, the aim of each warlord 
was, after defeating his rivals, to reestablish that order. Nor is 
the existence of competition between autonomous military 
regimes in itself proof that under the warlords China was 
becoming a more pluralistic society, inasmuch as such 
competition has been a recurrent phenomenon in China’s 
history and in the past never altered significantly the 
monolithic and authoritarian character of Chinese politics. 



Surely Professor Pye is not prepared to argue that pluralism 
and democracy gained a foothold among the Chinese following 
the fall of the Han Dynasty in the 2nd century A.D., when 
warlords also ruled in various parts of China. I agree with him 
that modern militarism had a revolutionary impact on China, 
but I am not convinced that this includes the introduction, 
even temporarily, of democratic values. And I find ludicrous 
his suggestion that the warlords may have been a boon to 
China because under their rule intellectuals and businessmen 
enjoyed somewhat more freedom from government control 
than in the past. For the peasantry, which comprised the vast 
majority of China’s population, the continual fighting and 
insatiable rapacity of the warlords were a source of perhaps 
unprecedented suffering; however, this is less important to 
Professor Pye than what he calls the “rational”—i.e., 
“friendly”—attitude of most warlords toward foreigners, 
including, I presume, his own missionary forebears in Shanxi 
Province. His discussion of the relationship between warlords 
and foreigners in China betrays a naivete and an insensitivity 
to Chinese grievances against the foreigners which go a long 
way toward explaining why this scholar was an outspoken 
supporter of American intervention in Vietnam. 

Donald Gillin 


Communications 


To the Editors: 


January 28, 1976 
Vancouver 


I wish to protest against your decision to switch to the 
exclusive use of the Pinyin Romanization system for writing 
Chinese words, beginning'with the first issue of this year. I 
wonder whether in so doing you are not being more Catholic 
than the Pope? It appears to me that such a decision has been 
determined by narrow political and academic considerations: 
by this I mean that you fail to consider the vast majority of 
the academic (including those members of the CCAS whose 
area is not China) and non-academic public, who have no idea 
of what the Chinese language sounds like. 

After all, let’s face it: with all its faults, the Wade-Giles system 
reflects more faithfully the pronunciation of Mandarin Chinese 
than the Pinyin system, which contains a number of 
absurdities. To cite some examples at random: who can deny 
that, to the person unfamiliar with Chinese history, the 
spelling “Ts’aoTs’ao” (even without the apostrophe) renders 
more accurately the sounds of the name of that warlord than 


the spelling “Cao Cao”, which the uninformed will read “Kao 
Kao”: the letter c is pronounced like ts in Polish, but never in 
English or in French. Similarly, Tientsin is a more faithful 
rendition of the name of that city, than Tianjin. What about 
“Dong Fang Hong”: since when is the single o pronounced oo 
in English or French? Again, the combination si represents 
more faithfully than xi the pronunciation of the character 
“West” in Shansi or Shensi: with Pinyin the non-Sinologist 
would become inclined to say Shanksi or Shenksi. In Chiang 
Ch’ing and Chekiang, in spite of the fact that in neither case 
does the combination ch accurately represent the initial 
sounds of these names, at least it approximates them more 
effectively than q or the combination zb. 

I asked you whether you were not being more Catholic than 
the Pope, because, after all, to this day (late January, 1976) 
Peking Review and other official Chinese publications 
continue to use the Wade-Giles system for the obvious reason 
that Westerners are more familiar with it. 

Yours truly, 

Rene Goldman 


January 13, 1976 
Austin, Texas 

To the Editors: 

I am looking at your “Note to Contributors” on p. 32 of 
the Oct-Dec 1975 number of the Bulletin. I applaud your 
decision to substitute pinyin romanization for Wade-Giles, 
British Post Office, and the few idiosyncratic spellings we have 
at present. I think that pinyin is the wave of the future, and I 
also think that the more foreign publications that use it, the 
more likely the Chinese themselves are to use it consistently in 
Peking Review and the other magazines. My forthcoming 
monograph from Berkeley (Yundong: Mass Campaigns in 
Chinese Communist Leadership) uses pinyin for every word 
except “China”. I even use Jiang Jieshi for Chiang Kaishek. 

The reason I most often hear for excepting popular 
terms and names for a thorough transition to pinyin is that 
non-specialist readers’ familiarity with traditional spellings of 
“Peking” and “Mao Tse-tung” should be respected. After all, 
we do wish to communicate with people outside of Asian 
Studies graduate programs. I am not convinced. My experience 
with Texas students is that they are most burdened with the 
simultaneous use of multiple systems, The kindest move we 
could make for the general reader would be to use pinyin for 
all words, that is to use one romanization system consistently. 

Where either author or editor feels uncomfortable with 
the purism of this approach, I would suggest bracketing the 
familiar spelling after the first mention of the word in 
question. For example, “. . . Guangzhou [Canton] . . 

Finally, for place names, the Chinese have a standard 
pinyin rendering for every place. I think the Bulletin should 
follow it rather than creating an idiosyncratic system of its 
own. Use Beijing for Peking. Use Shanxi for Shansi, and 
Shaanxi for Shensi. Use Nei Mongol Zizhiqu for Inner 
Mongolia. Use Xinjiang Uygur Zizhiqu for Sinkiang. And so 
on. That is, stick to their standard system throughout. 

Best, 

Gordon Bennett 
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Allies Called Koreans: A Report from Vietnam 


by Diane and Michael Jones 

We have come to set forth from earlier days a code of 
conduct to be observed by every individual soldier empha¬ 
sizing that “100 enemies can be let loose, but no damaging 
to even a single one of innocent civilian people, ” which has 
been strictly enforced to entire members of R.O.K. Forces 
in Vietnam, and, in fact, has become lately our creed of 
life. 

—Lt. General Lee Sae Ho, Commander, 
Republic of Korea Forces, Vietnam 

The Koreans had only to hear one shot ring out, and the 
nearest hamlet would lose 90people. 

—A member of the village council, 
Binh Duong Village, South Vietnam 

Anh Hai* lived in Son Loc village, a few kilometers west 
of National Highway 1, not far from Quang Ngai city. The 
only permanent allied presence near his home was a small 
hilltop post called Nui Tron where 100 troops of the Army of 
the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) and a few Korean advisors 
were stationed. Anh Hai told us that the people in his village 
paid taxes to the National Liberation Front, but its military 
presence was limited to a few local guerrillas. Here is Anh Hai’s 
account of an operation by South Korean marines of the Blue 
Dragon Brigade into his village: 

On November 9, 1966, when I was only fifteen, I was 
visiting friends in Dien Nien hamlet not far from my home. 
We saw a large force of soldiers approaching on foot, but 
thought they were ARVNs and kept on playing. The men 
who had not already gone to work in the fields hid, as they 
did when any army approached. The rest of us weren’t 
afraid because when Vietnamese or American soldiers had 
come to our village they hadn’t hurt the people. By the 
time we realized these troops were Koreans it was too late 
to hide even if we’d wanted to. 

When they reached the village they ordered all the 
people into a large group. All they could say in Vietnamese 
was “di, di” (go, go). They had no interpreter. They pulled 


This essay is part of a longer, two-part pamphlet published by the 
American Friends Service Committee, “America’s Rented Troops: 
South Koreans in Vietnam.” Part I of that report, by Frank Baldwin, 
was an essay with that title which appeared in BCAS 7:4 
(October-December 1975). Single copies or bulk orders may be 
obtained by writing AFSC, c/o Jack Snyder, 160 North 15 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. Permission to reprint is gratefully acknowl¬ 
edged. 
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15 or so old men and boys out of the crowd, lined us up 
and made us kneel a few yards from the others. They 
forced a 13 year old boy at one end of the line to stand in 
front of the group and asked him several questions in 
Korean. Of course neither he nor any of the rest of us could 
understand what they were saying. When he didn’t reply for 
several minutes they led him to one side, shot him, and 
threw his body into a hole. 

Then they picked out a second boy and beat him 
terribly before asking him, “Can you speak English?” I 
spoke up then, since I had studied it some in school. With 
the help of a Korean-Vietnamese dictionary and a little 
English I answered their questions about my name, age, and 
village. But when I said that I didn’t know where the local 
Viet Cong Command Post was, they put a gun to my 
throat. 

I would be dead now if at that moment the 
commander from the outpost at Nui Ton hadn’t shown up 
with his Korean advisor. Together they told the Korean 
soldiers that the people in Dien Nien weren’t “VC” and 
were under the control of the ARVN soldiers at the 
outpost. So the Koreans left, heading in the direction of An 
Tho hamlet. 

After a few minutes we heard a little shooting and 
guessed that they had encountered some local guerrillas. 
The fight must have made them angry because in An Tho 
they forced a group of seven children and an old man into 
an air raid bunker and threw a grenade in after them. Five 
of them were killed, but three survived the blast and told 
the story later. 

That afternoon I and most of the people in Dien Nien 
went to stay near the Nui Tron outpost until the Koreans 
were finished with their operation. But more than 50, 
perhaps up to 100, women and children stayed in their 
homes. At evening the Korean soldiers came back from An 
Tho and again gathered these people into a group. They 
passed out cakes and candies to the children. Then with 
machine guns and grenade launchers they killed them all. 
They left the bodies in a large pile. There were no survivors. 
We know they passed out candy because the men who went 
down from the hill and discovered the bodies two days later 


* Out of concern for their safety, we have not used the real names of 
villagers who gave us information. 



found pieces of it in the mouths and hands of the dead 
children. 

We heard this story in March 1972, after we had been in 
Vietnam for a year and a half. For some time, we had been 
aware of vague reports about massacres committed by Korean 
troops and after hearing Anh Hai’s account, we decided to try 
to find out more. From May through August 1972 we 
conducted 40 interview sessions, most of them with people 
from small villages or refugee camps in Quang Ngai, Quang 
Tin, Quang Nam and Binh Dinh provinces. In most cases we 
interviewed one or two people, often with onlookers adding 
comments or suggestions. At nine of the sessions held in 
refugee camps in Quang Nam, we met and interviewed large 
groups of people, often 10 or more, from the same village. 

We concentrated our research in Quang Nam, Quang Tin 
and Quang Ngai provinces, where the Blue Dragon Marine 
Brigade operated from mid-1966 through 1971; we went to 
Binh Dinh only briefly to look into reports that Korean troops 
stationed there had also massacred civilians. We both speak 
Vietnamese and were able to conduct all the interviews 
ourselves, without an interpreter. Fortunately, we could often 
enlist the aid of local religious leaders, whose introductions 
enabled us to meet and talk with many rural people who 
otherwise would have been inaccessible to us and reluctant to 
talk openly with any foreigner. In almost every case, the 
interviews were with residents of the same village or hamlet* 
where a particular incident was said to have occurred. In some 
cases, our informants told us they were eye-witnesses to the 
event; more often they said they had escaped the area in time 
to avoid becoming victims themselves. 

Most people did not really warm up to talking until we 
explained that we had no connection with any government 
and that our purpose in listening to their stories was to write 
an account for the press. Although most of the incidents we 
heard about occurred from three to six years before our 
interviews, people were still afraid to discuss them with us for 
fear of reprisals from the Saigon government. Over the years 
the Vietnamese have learned that to say anything with 
political significance can bring very serious trouble. 

Another difficulty which we encountered in trying to 
follow up stories of South Korean activities was that, 
ironically, many of the areas which Korean troops had 
“pacified” were again “insecure” by the summer of 1972. In 
Quang Ngai, Quang Tin and Binh Dinh provinces it was 
impossible for us to visit the site of any one of the massacres 
which we heard about. Accounts of incidents in these 
provinces had to be obtained from refugees now living in the 
cities or in camps along National Highway 1. In Quang Nam 
we were able to visit Saigon government relocation centers of 
“Return to Village” camps in a number of villages in one 
district. Other areas of Quang Nam where the R.O.K. marines 
operated were insecure and we could not visit them. 


* “Village” and “ hamlet” are inexact translations for terms denoting 
divisions of the Vietnamese countryside into administrative units. 
“Xa, ” or village, might be better understood as “village-area,” meaning 
a large area of countryside, usually with a farming population of from 
5,000 to 20,000. A village is in turn sub-divided into several smaller 
units called “Ap” (sometimes “ Thon”), or hamlet. A hamlet is also an 
area of land including rice fields and small clusters of houses or 
neighborhoods called “ xom . ” 


Such problems in locating and talking with people 
placed limitations on the amount of research we could do. The 
fact that we heard as much as we did within a limited area and 
limited amount of time indicates to us that probably many 
more massacres were committed by South Korean troops, but 
remain unknown to the public outside the areas where they 
occurred. 

In trying to gather data, we were fortunate that people 
we talked to could frequently remember exact dates of 
massacres, according to the lunar calendar. This is because in 
Vietnamese tradition, the death anniversaries of family mem¬ 
bers are commemorated each year with prayers and offerings. 
For cases in which none of their relatives were killed, people 
could usually only supply the approximate month or time of 
year. Even the people who knew the precise day and month, 
however, sometimes could not clearly remember the year. 

We were often impressed with how little the stories of 
massacres and atrocities spread among the people. We had to 
remind ourselves that the specific incidents we were investigat¬ 
ing were but one factor in the massive destruction and 
disruption the war has brought to the people we met. In many 
cases, these people suffered more losses from bombing and 
artillery attacks on their villages than from the massacres 
which they told us about. This is one reason why these events 
which are to us atrocious and incredible often did not become 
widely noted as particularly out of the ordinary—or what has 
been too long “the ordinary”—for Vietnamese peasants. 

After hearing many reports from villagers, we ap¬ 
proached both the U.S. and Korean official military informa¬ 
tion offices and asked for dates, places, and results of Korean 
operations. Neither office gave us any useful information. 
There is evidence, however, that American authorities are not 
ignorant of atrocities committed by South Korean troops. We 
have heard from a reliable press source that there is a report in 
the U.S. advisors’ headquarters in Hoi An, Quang Nam’s 
provincial capital, which gives an account of Korean atrocities 
in Quang Nam. A U.S. foreign service officer in Vietnam who 
said that he read such a report added that the U.S. government 
has systematically suppressed this and other accounts of 
atrocities committed by American allies. 

Our purpose in presenting the following accounts is not 
to provide absolute proof that certain specific events took 
place on certain days. Some of the dates we quote may be 
wrong, some of the details faulty. We believe, however, that 
because of the number and independent sources of these 
stories, they provide a significant statement about how R.O.K. 
troops were used in Vietnam. What we present here are the 
accounts given to us by Vietnamese peasants who experienced, 
or whose families and friends experienced, pacification carried 
out by the “Allies called Koreans.” 

Quang Ngai Province, Son Tinh District 

Anh Hai told us that the Korean troops who killed the 
people in Dien Nien were on an operation that lasted about 
two weeks and covered several of the villages in western Son 
Tinh district. Ba Hai, an old woman from Phuoc Binh hamlet, 
also in Son Loc village, told us what happened there when the 
Koreans came. 

They first arrived in Phuoc Binh about 7 a.m. on 
November 9, 1966. [Three days before they came to Dien 
Nien.l They stayed for two days, but never approached the 
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people. They killed our livestock for food without asking or 
paying for it. During that time they didn't encounter any 
guerrillas or step on any mines. But on the morning of 
November 11 they started going from house to house in the 
hamlet, calling the people out and saying something to 
them in a foreign language. They had no interpreter with 
them. The men had already run up to the outpost at Nui 
Tron, so the only ones left were women and children and 
old people. When they came to my house and spoke to me I 
could only understand one word they said, “VC.” I shook 
my head “No” and they let me go. I called my children and 
we picked up what we could carry and ran to Nui Tron. 

At that time most of the people had never heard the 
word “VC” and didn’t know what it meant. So when the 
Korean soldiers talked to them they were very frightened 
and just did this—[Ba Hai clasped her hands in front of her 
and bowed slightly.] All the people who did that were 
killed; either shot in front of their houses or ordered inside 
and killed with grenades. Their houses were then burned. I 
think that maybe the Koreans took their polite bows as 
nods of admission that they were “VC” or “VC sympathiz- 
ers,” and that is why they killed them. In the whole hamlet 
only about 20-30 people were able to get away like my 
children and I did. 

When the men went back from Nui Tron to Phuoc 
Binh after 7 or 8 days, after the Koreans had left the area, 
they found about 140 bodies. Many of the dead children 
had in their mouths and hands bits of candy given to them 
by the Korean soldiers. 

We learned of many other killings by R.O.K. soldiers in 
western Son Tinh district, too many to relate in much detail 
here. Villagers told us that Korean soldiers killed groups of 20 
to 100 people in the villages of Son Nam, Son Bac, Son Kim, 
Son Chau, Son Tra, Son Trung, and Son Dong, in addition to 
Son Loc where Dien Nien and Phuoc Binh hamlets are located. 
The average number killed in each of the incidents was over 
50. Following are two examples of these massacres, both said 
to have occurred in late 1966, possibly as part of the same 
operation during which the massacres at Dien Nien and Phuoc 
Binh took place. 

A patient in the Quang Ngai province hospital told us 
that Korean troops sweeping from house to house in An Binh 
and Dong Nhon hamlets of Son Dong village killed 46 people. 
Six of the victims were found at a small Cao Dai temple with 
their hands tied behind their backs. The patient, who was 
living in An Binh at the time, said she was able to take refuge 
for the duration of the Korean operation at the Nui Tron 
government outpost. When she returned to her hamlet after¬ 
wards she saw many of the bodies and a great number of 
burned houses. 

We met a group of men at a refugee camp near Quang 
Ngai city 0 They told us, among many other incidents, that in 
December 1966, Korea., forces rounded up about 200 people 
in Son Loc and Son Chau villages, led them to a remote place 
in eastern Son Loc, and killed them. There had been no 
fighting between the Koreans and the guerrillas that day, they 
said. 

One particularly brutal incident this group of men told 
us about also happened in late 1966. They said that the South 
Koreans beheaded five children and carried their heads 15 
kilometers out to National Highway 1 and dumped them there 
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where many villagers had fled to seek security while the Korean 
operation was in progress. The Koreans’ motive in displaying 
the heads, the men thought, was “to make the people afraid.” 

Quang Ngai Province, Binh Son 
District, Binh Ky Village 

Some weeks after the large maneuver in Son Tinh 
district, Blue Dragon marines stationed to the north and across 
National Highway 1 in Binh Son district launched an operation 
into insecure parts of Binh Ky and Binh Thien villages. In 
interviews with people from Binh Ky, we heard that hundreds 
of unarmed civilians were killed on one day in the largest series 
of massacres we came across in the course of our investigation. 

Anh Sau, a 35-year-old patient at Quang Ngai province 
hospital, told the following story: 

Early in the morning on December 6, 1966, South 
Korean soldiers from outposts in Binh Lien and Go Rong came 
down into Long Binh hamlet in Binh Ky. It was about 4 a.m. 
and the people hadn’t eaten breakfast yet. The soldiers 
rounded up 30 people: women, children, and old men. Anh 
Sau and all the other younger men had left their homes as they 
always did when there were soldiers in the area. The Koreans 
set fire to the houses in the hamlet and gathered all the 
people’s belongings that they could find and threw them into 
the flames. Then the Koreans led the group of 30 to the top of 
a hill and made them stand at the edge of a bomb crater. They 
moved some distance away and set up large machine guns and 
mortars. They shot the people and their bodies either fell or 
were later pushed into the bomb crater. Anh Sau heard the 
shooting about 6 a.m. After the Korean troops left Long Binh, 
he said, they went on to other hamlets, continuing to massacre 
civilians and burn houses. When he and others who had fled 
returned to Long Binh three days later, they found that the 
bodies in the crater were beginning to rot and couldn’t be 
pulled out, so they were covered with dirt and left there. 

Anh Nam, now a schoolteacher in Quang Ngai city, was 
out in the fields when ROK marines entered his hamlet of An 
Phuoc, also in Binh Ky village, on the same morning. They 
passed out cakes to the children, he said, then herded all the 
people in his neighborhood together. Since the young men had 
all gone to the fields, only women, children and old men were 
left at home. The Koreans ordered everybody to stand in a 
field near the houses and then set up three machine guns and a 
mortar. They fired into the crowd, killing everyone except an 
eight-year-old boy, Anh Nam’s nephew, who somehow escaped 
harm as he fell among the pile of bodies. Not long after killing 
the people the Koreans withdrew to their camp near the 
highway and shelled An Phuoc with artillery. 

Anh Nam heard the machine gun fire and saw the smoke 
from burning houses about 9 a.m, but he didn’t dare go back 
to the hamlet until about four o’clock in the afternoon. When 
he did return, he said, he saw clearly one pile of 140 bodies. In 
other parts of the hamlet he saw two more piles of about 30 
bodies each. After the Koreans left An Phuoc, they moved on 
to other hamlets, killing and burning. According to Anh Nam, 
as well as everyone else from Binh Ky whom we interviewed, 
there were no guerrilla soldiers in the village at the time of the 
massacre. 

Refugees from Lac Son, another hamlet in Binh Ky 
village, told us that South Korean soldiers had come to their 



area several times before the massacre, starting in September- 
October 1966. On previous occasions, they said, the Koreans 
had not harmed the villagers and the people were not particu¬ 
larly afraid of them. 

On the morning of December 6 several groups of ROK 
troops came on foot from their outpost at Chau Re down to 
Lac Son (also known as Phuoc Son). About 10 a.m. they 
started rounding the people up into groups. 

One of the refugees, Anh Bay, a man of about 30, hid in 
some bushes within clear sight of the place where Korean 
soldiers rounded up a very large group of villagers at Xom Cau, 
part of Lac Son hamlet. As Anh Bay recalled the story for us, 
he stared intensely into the wooden table in his refugee home, 
his face reflecting the horror of the scene he had witnessed six 
years ago: 

When they had gathered everyone together, they 
passed out candy to the children and cigarettes to the 
adults. I saw them separate out a group of women and lead 
them aside. When the women began to see what was going 
to happen, they clasped their hands and begged for mercy 
. .. but the Koreans shot them anyway. Then they turned 
their machine guns on the rest of the crowd, mostly women 
and children and old men, and shot them all. 

After that, they set up mines in the middle of the 
dead bodies to try to blow them up. They set off mine after 
mine, but eventually they stopped—there were just too 
many bodies. 

Around noon, about an hour after the Koreans left, I 
came out of my hiding place and went down to look at the 
bodies. I saw that there were still pieces of candy and 
cigarettes in some of their mouths. Then I walked over to 
An Phuoc hamlet where I met one old woman. She told me 
everybody else in the hamlet was dead. She pointed to a 
field close by where I saw a pile of bodies, and later I saw 
another pile, not far away. I helped to bury the bodies at 
both An Phuoc and Xom Cau. 

Anh Bay estimated that the number of people killed that 
day in Binh Ky was over 1000. He said that there were 450 in 
the group in Xom Cau, where he was watching, and that he 
saw about 350 and 150 bodies in two piles at An Phuoc. He 
added that the Koreans killed 100-150 people on the same day 
in a third location, Tan An, also apart of Lac Son hamlet. 

Anh Bay’s estimate of the total number of victims in this 
massacre was the highest of several we heard. Other people put 
the number at 500-700, still others at 400. 

A social worker from Quang Ngai city told us that he 
was visiting Binh Ky village in 1970 on a flood relief mission 
when he found out about the massacres. He said he compiled a 
list of 718 names of people from the area of Lac Son and An 
Phuoc who were shot down by the Blue Dragon marines on 
December 6, 1966. The names were given to him by surviving 
relatives who signed their own names and gave their thumb 
prints to certify the truth of their assertions. The list was also 
signed and sealed by local government officials. In the hope 
that the incident could be publicized, the social worker gave it 
to a representative of the Saigon Student Union, but it was 
subsequently lost. 

Anh Bay and others said that the figure of 718 on the 
social worker’s list was low because it included only residents 


of Lac Son and An Phuoc. In fact, they said, a large number of 
people from nearby hamlets had fled to these places attempt¬ 
ing to escape the Koreans on operation but were rounded up 
and killed with the others, especially at Xom Cau. 

Binh Thien Village 

Bordering on Binh Ky village towards the sea is the 
village of Binh Thien. Two elderly Buddhist lay leaders from 
An Cuong hamlet in Binh Thien told us that the Korean 
soldiers came to An Cuong hamlet in Binh Thien a few days 
after they had killed the civilians in Binh Ky. When the 
villagers saw the soldiers coming, they tried to run across into 
neighboring “secure,” or Saigon-controlled, Van Tuong ham¬ 
let, also in Binh Thien, but most were turned back by 
American soldiers at the hamlet boundary. The two old men 
insisted that there had been no fighting that day, no contact 
between Koreans and guerrilla fighters, no NLF mines. None¬ 
theless, when the Koreans reached An Cuong, they rounded up 
a group of 60 people and shot and killed them all. Both of 
these old men had managed to escape into Van Tuong, but 
both lost several close relatives in the massacre. 

Binh Due Village 

Another eyewitness report of a massacre by Blue Dragon 
marines comes from Binh Due village on the Batangan Penin¬ 
sula not far from Binh Ky. Twenty-three-year-old Anh Tu 
from Phu Quy hamlet ip Binh Due told us the following: 

The first time I ever saw Korean soldiers was in about 
November 1966, when they came to my hamlet, Phu Quy. 
They belonged to the “Blue Dragon” Brigade and wore 
dragon insignia on their uniforms. They rounded up all the 
people they could find and made us stay in the hamlet 
schoolhouse for several hours. Then they passed out some 
milk powder and American rice and let us go, all except for 
a few who were arrested as “VC suspects.” At that time we 
had plenty to eat and we didn’t need any handouts from 
the Koreans. 

A few weeks later, we heard that the Koreans had 
murdered hundreds of people in Binh Ky village. After that, 
we began to hate and fear the Koreans. The guerrilla 
soldiers hated them bitterly and wore patches that read: 

Xe Xac Rong Xanh—Tear the dead body of the Blue 
Dragon. 

Phan Thay Manh Ho—Rip open the Tiger’s corpse . [A 
reference to the Tiger Division, which operated in Binh 
Dinh Province , south of Quang Ngai.] 

Four months later, on March 24, 1967, the Koreans 
started a large operation in Binh Due. On the first day, no 
troops were brought in, but there was artillery fire and 
bombing, including napalm, all day long. We all had good 
underground bunkers,-so not many people were hurt. 

On the morning of the second day, March 25, the 
artillery and bombing continued. When it stopped heli¬ 
copters full of Korean soldiers landed near Phu Quy. All the 
people in the hamlet were hiding in concealed bunkers. 
Most of the local guerrillas had left. 

When the Koreans came into the hamlet, they started 
looking around for the people. The crying of frightened 
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children gave away the locations of several of the camou¬ 
flaged bunkers. Whenever they found one, the Koreans used 
tear gas to force the people out. I can remember crouching 
in our bunker listening to the Vietnamese interpreter 
talking to some of the people captured. He told them not 
to be afraid, the Koreans were there to help them. The 20 
or 30 people captured that day were held only a little while 
and then let loose, without being harmed. 

March 26, the next day, the Koreans returned again. 
My family hid again in our bunker but about 100 people 
had decided it wasn’t worth the trouble to hide all day, so 
they stayed above ground. Judging from what happened the 
day before, they did not think the Koreans would harm 
them. 

But as soon as the Blue Dragon soldiers arrived in our 
hamlet they started going from house to house, searching 
out people, killing anyone they found and burning the 
houses. Of the 100 people who were not in their bunkers, 
only a few managed to hide and were not found by the 
Koreans. The rest were all killed. I remember looking out 
the slit in our underground bunker and seeing the Korean 
soldiers walking by. I heard the people pleading with a 
Vietnamese interpreter to stop the Koreans from killing 
them. The Koreans called everyone “VC.” They called the 
animals “VC” too and shot and killed all that they found, 
including about 500 cattle and a great number of pigs and 
chickens. 

We remained in our bunkers all the rest of that day. 
At night we climbed out, but didn’t dare to bury the dead 
bodies because the Koreans were camped only about 100 
meters away and would have seen our lights. 

The next day the Koreans came back again, but 
didn’t find anyone. We stayed hidden underground all day 
long. 

By the following day, when the Koreans returned 
again by foot, the bodies were beginning to rot, as we still 
had not dared to bury them. Down in the bunkers the smell 
was not bad, but above ground it was terrible, and the 
Koreans all wore gas masks. They only stayed about an 
hour or so and didn’t find anyone else. That day they left 
the area and returned to their base camp. 

The day after the Koreans left about two or three 
hundred Liberation soldiers came back and helped us bury 
the dead people and animals. 

Two other accounts from Binh Due village describe 
incidents in which 5 and 51 people were killed in Chau Binh 
and Chau Thu an hamlets several months before the March 
1967 massacre in Phu Quy. The two women who told us these 
stories in separate interviews also told us that ROK Blue 
Dragon marines manned an outpost in Binh Due village for the 
last four months of 1967. During that time, they said, there 
was much indiscriminate killing of civilians. Livestock was 
slaughtered, women were raped and killed, and dead bodies 
were thrown down wells. One of the women said the villagers 
figured that during the four months the Koreans killed over 
1500 unarmed civilians in Binh Due. 

Binh An Village 

Nearby Binh An village was the site of at least two 
massacres of over 15 people, according to two other women. 
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The women were from Phu Nhieu hamlet, located at the base 
of A Linh mountain, where Korean troops were stationed for 
several months in 1966 and 1967. The Koreans often came to 
Phu Nhieu on operations, said the women, and whenever they 
approached the villagers left their homes and ran away, 
sometimes for as long as 15 days at a time. 

In one case, we were told, the Koreans found one person 
hiding in a rice field and started searching for others. They 
discovered a total of 35 people and shot them all. Another 
time, the Koreans found a tiny baby that had been left alone 
in a hammock when the family fled. Its mother was dead and 
the other relatives were afraid its crying would give away their 
hiding place. When the family returned, they found the child 
disembowelled. 

When one of the women said such incidents were 
common, we asked her why the people didn’t go live in a safer 
area. She replied that although they feared for their lives, Phu 
Nhieu was their only home and their ricefields were all that 
they owned. They had to stay there and harvest the rice. If 
they left, she said, wh^t would they eat? 

Quang Nam Province, Dien Ban District 

The Blue Dragons moved north from Quang Ngai to 
southern Quang Nam province on December 22, 1967. It was 
not long before they began to establish a reputation there 
similar to the one they had gained in Quang Ngai. 

On February 12, 1968, two weeks after the Tet holiday, 
ROK marines killed a large number of civilians at Phong Nhi 
hamlet, Thanh Phong village, Dien Ban district. Unlike most of 
the massacres we were told of, this incident was widely 
known, at least in Quang Nam, and mention of it has been 
made in the western press. A New York Times article of 
February 13, 1972, reports that U.S. State Department and 
Marine Corps officials acknowledged the occurrence of this 
incident and said it had been brought to the attention of the 
Korean commander. A Marine Corps spokesman, however, was 
unable to state what reparative disciplinary action, if any, had 
been taken by the Koreans. 

We met a group of eight people in a small refugee home 
in Phong Nhi hamlet in June 1972. They told us the incident 
occurred in the following way: 

A detachment of Korean soldiers was on a daily road 
clearing operation on National Highway 1. A few hundred 
yards from Phong Nhi the patrol struck a land mine. The 
people in the hamlet said they heard the mine go off, but they 
heard no gunshots or any other sounds of fighting in the area. 
Shortly after the explosion Korean soldiers entered Phong Nhi, 
which was located next to the highway. They rounded up 
groups of villagers, took them to adjacent fields, and shot 
them; they shot other individuals in their homes; and they set 
fire to most of the hamlet. 

One of the eight people who, described the massacre for 
us was an old man who helped carry dead bodies, including 
that of his own grandchild, to the burial site. Another was a 
wrinkled old woman who lost two daughters and four grand¬ 
children. 

A university student we met in Saigon told us that he 
went to Phong Nhi from Hoi An, the nearest city, one or two 
days after the massacre. There he saw the. naked bodies of 
small children who appeared to him to have been literally torn 



apart by people pulling on both legs. 

A Buddhist nun from a nearby pagoda said that some of 
the bodies, including those of children, had been dis¬ 
embowelled with knives. “There were so many people killed,” 
she recalled with tears in her eyes, “that our small pagoda 
didn’t have enough incense to burn for all of them.” 

Phong Nhi hamlet was close to the highway and at the 
time was rated “secure” by the Saigon government. Among 
the victims were the wives and children of ARVN enlisted men 
and officers. Though the survivors sought a full investigation 
and government intervention in their behalf, nothing signifi¬ 
cant of the kind was carried out, they told us. The old woman 
said she received as compensation from the government 20 
kilograms of rice and, for each of her six family members 
killed, two meters of mourning cloth. 

Because of limitations of time and “security,” we were 
unable to visit hamlets in Dien Ban district other than Phong 
Nhi. However, we heard several reports that Blue Dragon 
marines in Dien Ban were guilty of much brutality, especially 
during the first year they were stationed there. 

For example, a young woman from Quang Nam told us 
she heard from survivors and on Liberation Radio about a 
massacre of 400 people in Dien Hong village near an American 
outpost called Don Bo Bo. She said that in late 1968 during 
the first Korean operation in the village area, the soldiers 
rounded up about 450 people, very few if any of whom were 
soldier-aged men. Then they shot into the crowd, killing all 
but 45, who somehow managed to escape. She said the rumor 
was that the Americans ordered the Koreans out of Dien Hong 
after this incident because they killed so many civilians. 

Quang Nam Province, Duy Xuyen 
District, Xuyen Chau Village 

Duy Xuyen district in southeastern Quang Nam has been 
practically destroyed by the war and nearly all its people killed 
or made refugees. The South Korean Blue Dragons operated in 
Duy Xuyen from the beginning of 1968 until the end of 1971. 
In June 1972 as we rode on the back of a motor scooter west 
from National Highway 1 toward Xuyen Chau village, the 
driver motioned with his hand to the countryside. “This land 
all used to be productive fields lined with bamboo and fruit 
trees,” he said. “There were two-story tile-roofed houses 
everywhere.” All we saw was a bumpy expanse of uncultivated 
grass and weeds. After bombing, artillery fire and military 
operations had driven the people away from their homes, our 
host told us, ROK units bulldozed flat this entire section of 
Duy Xuyen district. Several kilometers to the east Korean 
bulldozers buried under several feet of sand rice fields that 
were dug from the coastal sand dunes hundreds of years ago. 
Whole neighborhoods of houses were also scraped away after 
being bombed and shelled. 

Not only farmland and homes have been destroyed in 
Duy Xuyen. A leading monk in the Quang Nam province 
Buddhist church told us that before 1965 there were over fifty 
pagodas in the district. There are only five left. We asked who 
was responsible for their destruction. “The Viet Cong don’t 
have bombers and bulldozers,” he said. Other villagers pointed 
out a broad field with a few new grave stones. “There used to 
be 4600 graves of our ancestors there,” one of them said, “but 
the Koreans plowed them away when they set up one of their 
outposts. When they dug bunkers they turned up the bones of 


the dead. In this war you can’t even rest in peace after you’ve 
been killed.” 

When we got to Xuyen Chau village that day we found 
the small pagoda crowded with people beginning a two-day 
annual ceremony to pray for the souls of the dead. Hundreds 
of strips of paper were arranged on several tables around the 
altar. On each paper was written the name and date of death 
of one person. One of the monks invited us to come in and 
“pray for those killed by the Americans and Koreans.” 

Later we sat down with a group of old men in another 
part of the pagoda and asked them to tell us what Korean 
troops had done in their village. They said that on February 
29, 1968, Korean soldiers killed about 40 civilians, mostly 
women and children, in Xuyen Tay hamlet. Then the old man 
called in survivors of the incident. They came forward one by 
one and told us what happened to their families. 

Most of the victims, they said, had still been hiding after 
an artillery barrage when the Koreans came on foot into the 
hamlet and started throwing grenades into their bunkers. One 
woman survived the blast in her bunker which killed her sister 
and two nieces. Seven of another women’s relatives, two 
parents and their five children, were killed in their bunker. A 
man told us his wife, daughter and three grandchildren were 
similarly killed. One young man said his uncle and two other 
people were shot and their bodies thrown in a well. After we 
heard nine such stories accounting for 3 3 deaths, the group of 
old men added up other victims whom they knew and 
determined that 62, not 40 as they estimated earlier, had been 
killed in Xuyen Tay that day. Different people told us again 
and again that there had been no fighting that day or any 
other time in Xuyen Tay. They said the hamlet was rated 
“secure” by the Saigon government. 

The above incident was the largest that occurred in 
Xuyen Tay, the people said, but there were many scattered 
cases of killing, robbery and rape by the South Koreans. We 
were told that farmers in Xuyen Tay usually carried large sums 
of money with them when they went to work in the fields 
because they were afraid to leave it in their unguarded homes. 
They related to us several specific cases of Korean soldiers 
killing men and robbing them of very large sums. The people 
also said that while Koreans were stationed nearby eighteen 
women disappeared at different times from their homes and 
fields and were presumed raped and killed. One man told us 
with much emotion that on March 15, 1969, he was at home 
with his family when they saw Korean soldiers approaching. 
He and his children ran to hide and his wife stayed behind to 
watch the house. After the soldiers left, he and the children 
came back to find that she had been blindfolded, raped, 
thrown into the bunker and killed with a grenade. 

Villagers told us that in other parts of Xuyen Chau 
village many people were killed in separate incidents. For 
example, on January 29, 1968, two old men and two children 
were in their home 300 meters off the highway eating lunch. A 
few Korean soldiers “looking for girls” came to their house 
from the road. They found the four people and shot them. 

Such actions by the Koreans were common for the first 
year and a half they were stationed near Xuyen Chau, we 
learned, but decreased after 1969 as they stayed inside their 
bases more and went on fewer operations. In fact, the Quang 
Nam Province Chief, Col. Le Tri Tin, told Associated Press 
reporter Michael Putzel in early 1970 that because the ROK 
troops had too often killed civilians, they had been largely 
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removed from combat duty that was likely to bring them into 
contact with noncombatant Vietnamese people. 

Just before the Blue Dragons were to leave Duy Xuyen 
district (and Vietnam), one of them came to Xuyen Chau 
village with forms on which he asked the local people to write 
down the good things their South Korean allies had done for 
them. The old men in the pagoda laughed as they said none of 
them, nor anyone they knew, filled out the forms. They had 
nothing good to write about the Koreans, they told us, and 
didn’t dare write anything bad. 

Xuyen Hiep Village 

People in another “secure” hamlet told us about a time 
when ROK soldiers came. A “Company 5” of the Blue Dragon 
Brigade had an outpost on low ground near Kieu Son hamlet 
in Xuyen Hiep village, just west of Xuyen Chau. When flood 
water inundated the post on October 19, 1968, the Koreans 
moved up and occupied the small pagoda in Kieu Son. The 
first night passed uneventfully, but the second night guerrillas 
staged a small rocket attack on the pagoda from about 10 to 
11 o’clock. In response the Koreans shot outward at random 
from their position all night, the villagers said. 

The next morning the soldiers took action against the 
nearest people. They burned the small house of the elderly 
couple who watched over the pagoda and killed them both. All 
the houses near the pagoda were also burned, and the villagers 
gave us a list of 12 names of people who were killed in their 
homes or as they fled. In addition to the 12, all 10 members of 
one family were killed by grenades thrown into their bunker. 
Throughout the morning the Koreans rounded up all the other 
Kieu Son villagers they could find, about 200-300 people, and 
led them to a swamp, where they forced them to kneel down 
so that water was up around their necks. They all expected to 
be shot, but a Vietnamese-Korean interpreter, other 
Vietnamese soldiers and local government officials intervened 
in time and got them all released. 

The incident in Kieu Son was one of the few cases we 
heard about in which victims of Korean operations were given 
compensation. The Saigon government gave survivors 4000 
piastres (about US $20) for each adult family member killed 
and 2000 piastres for each child. 

Xuyen Truong Village 

During the Tet offensive of 1968 Blue Dragon Marines 
from “Company 6” were sent to man an outpost on Hong 
Bang hill in Xuyen Truong village a few kilometers northwest 
of Kieu Son. In the years while they were stationed there, 
villagers told us, the Korean soldiers killed about 300 civilians 
in many scattered incidents. During the course of our 
conversation in Xuyen Truong we asked an old man what the 
people there feared most. “First/’ he said, “American bombs 
and shells—they have killed about 400 villagers. And second, 
the Koreans.” “Are the people afraid of the Liberation 
Front?” we asked. “No,” he replied emphatically. 

Dong Yen hamlet was the site of the largest single 
incident of South Korean brutality in Xuyen Truong village. The 
six people who told us they had friends and relatives killed 
there on June 8, 1968, insisted that on that day not a single 
shot was fired at the ROK troops; if there were any guerrilla 
fighters in the hamlet area, they had hidden or departed. Yet 
the Koreans, who had come into the hamlet on an operation, 
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burned most of the houses and killed 36 people. The only 
survivors in the affected area were two small boys who 
happened to be hiding in one end of an S-shaped bunker when 
soldiers threw grenades into the other end, killing all the rest 
of their family. 

Other people related to us several scattered incidents 
which occurred on different days in Dong Yen and nearby 
Chim Son hamlet. Once in the latter place, we were told, the 
Blue Dragons beheaded villagers and put their heads on poles 
stuck in the ground. When we mentioned this later to another 
person from Quang Nam, he responded, “Oh yes, that’s quite 
common. It’s a specialty of the South Korean troops.” 

Xuyen Tan and Xuyen Thai Villages 

The earliest massacres of civilians by ROK soldiers in 
Duy Xuyen district that we were told about occurred in 
Xuyen Tan and Xuyen Thai villages, just east of National 
Highway 1. On January 19, 1968, ten days before the famous 
Tet holiday, Koreans came to Xuyen Tan for the first time. 
Near a pond called Bao Van Quat they rounded up 48 people, 
nearly all women and children, forced them to stand in a line, 
and shot them all. After this, a group of Xuyen Tan men told 
us, all the people in the village were removed from or fled their 
homes, and the village’s four prosperous hamlets were reduced 
to a cluster of shacks along the highway. The men in Xuyen 
Tan thought the Koreans were most brutal early in their 
occupation of the area “probably because they wanted to 
make all the people afraid of them,” and thereby make it safer 
for themselves. 

At the quiet and desolate Xuyen Thai “Return-to- 
Village” camp a kilometer off of National Highway 1 we met a 
few old men who gave us accounts of their experiences with 
Korean soldiers on operation. They said that just before Tet 
1968 Koreans came to Trieu Chau hamlet in Xuyen Thai. On 
the first day of their operation they rounded up twenty 
people: six children, three old men and eleven women. They 
led them off to a cemetery where they killed some of them on 
that day and the rest the next day. We were shown a list of the 
twenty names. About the same time in Trieu Chau, the men 
said, all seven members of the family of Mr. Le Quang were 
killed when Korean troops fired a grenade launcher or bazooka 
into their bunker. 

Then on the first day of Tet, 22 people, including 13 
women and several children, decided to leave their homes in 
Ha Nhuan hamlet, also part of Xuyen Thai village. They had 
heard of the killings in nearby Trieu Chau, and though Ha 
Nhuan was rated “secure,” they hoped to find greater security 
near the highway. They took all the possessions they could 
carry and were leading their cows and water buffaloes. South 
Korean soldiers saw them hurrying along the road, stopped 
them, lined them up in a line, and shot them down with 
machine guns. They left their bodies lying where they fell. 
After that Xuyen Thai, like Xuyen Tan, was completely 
deserted. 

Xuyen Phuoc Village 

In June 1972 Xuyen Phuoc “Return-to-Village” camp 
consisted of several rows of tin and plank houses surrounded 
by barbed wire set on a hot barren stretch in eastern Duy 
Xuyen district. When we visited there we hoped again to meet 
a group of villagers who could tell us about Korean activities in 



their area. On our arrival at the camp, however, the Saigon 
government’s Assistant Village Chief was called to meet us, 
and he did most of the talking while we were there. At first he 
said that the South Koreans had not really harmed the people 
much. This statement was greeted by exclamations of 
contradiction from the few adult villagers present. So with 
considerable prodding and frequent corrections and additions 
from the others, he began to tell us about the first time the 
Blue Dragons came to Xuyen Phuoc from their base in Cam 
Hai, across the river to the north. On January 17, 1968, two 
days before Tet, Korean troops passed the first two largely 
evacuated hamlets, Thon Mot (Hamlet 1) and Thon Hai 
(Hamlet 2). In Thon Ba (Hamlet 3) they found Mr. Dang Sa at 
the small altar in front of his house making an end-of-the-year 
offering. When they started taking him away the eleven 
members of his family came out of the house to plead for his 
release. All of them were shot where they stood. Other 
villagers hid in their bunkers and were not harmed that day. 
Then the Koreans moved on to Thon Tu (Hamlet 4) and killed 
a few more people before calling a village meeting to urge the 
people to trust them as their Allies and not follow the Viet 
Cong. 

The single worst massacre we heard about in Xuyen 
Phuoc—again the Assistant Village Chief did most of the 
talking—took place in Thon Nam (Hamlet 5) in the latter part 
of 1968. No one present could remember the exact date. At 
that time the four hamlets to the north had been largely 
evacuated, but about 500 people still lived in Hamlet 5. When 
they heard the armored vehicles of the Blue Dragons 
approaching, most of the people ran out of the village area and 
hid in the brush and trees on the adjacent hills. Fifty-one 
people, though, were unable to run because of age or poor 
health. Several pregnant women were among them. These 
people gathered together “to keep their spirits up” and sat in 

front of a home in the village, making no attempt to hide. 
They thought that way the soldiers on operation would not 
mistake them as enemy soldiers or consider them any kind of 
threat. But when the Koreans arrived they fired into the crowd 
with machine guns, killing everyone. In three or four days 
when the operation was over the other villagers ventured back 
from their hiding places, found the bodies and buried them. 

The Assistant Village Chief told us this was the only 
such large incident he could remember. Then he explained 
later, after the people had been cleared out of all five hamlets 
in Xuyen Phuoc, the hamlet sites and much of the farmland 
were plowed level by South Koreans on bulldozers. He 
estimated that 4000 of Xuyen Phuoc’s original 15,000 people 
have been killed in the war—2000 by bombs and artillery and 
2000 by the armies which came into the village. When we 
asked him which armies, he mentioned only the Americans 
and Koreans. We asked him if the Viet Cong ever killed the 
people. “Of course they did,” he said. “They killed some of 
those who went to work for the government.” 

“Did the Viet Cong ever engage the Koreans in battle?” 
we asked. “No, they never shot at the Koreans because they 
knew the Koreans would take revenge against the people . . . 
The Koreans were poor fighters. They never really went out 
and fought the Viet Cong, but just killed the peasant people 
and the livestock, which they called ‘VC.’ ” 

After our visit to Xuyen Phuoc we returned to Hoi An 
city, provincial capital of Quang Nam, where we happened to 


meet Ong Muoi, a church leader from Xuyen Phuoc. He said 
he wished he had known of our intentions earlier since he 
could have helped us get information on Korean actions in his 
village. We asked if he could give us the exact date of the 
massacre of 50 people in Hamlet 5. “Fifty?” he said. “There 
were over 200 in three or four different incidents.” 

When we were able to meet Ong Muoi some time later, 
he said he had visited surviving relatives of victims of four 
massacres. He handed us a piece of paper on which he had 
written the date, place and number of people killed in each 
one. Unfortunately our conversation with him was interrupted 
before we were able to ask him for much further information 
about the massacres. 

Here is a brief account of the information he gave us. He 
said the four incidents occurred in 1970, but other sources 
indicate it is possible that some or all of them took place in 
1969. (As mentioned above, we often encountered uncertainty 
as to which year a given event happened.) 

According to Ong Muoi: 

On February 8 in Hamlet 4, ROK troops on operations 
captured a total of 86 people, including old men, women and 
children. They herded them all into the yard in front of Mr. Le 
Huong’s house. They then killed them all with explosives. 

On March 22 in Hamlet 5, South Korean soldiers found 
64 people hiding in several different bunkers, against mostly 
women and children, forced them into a single group near the 
home of Mr. Nguyen Lieu, and killed them all with explosives. 

In Hamlet 4 on July 20 the Koreans discovered 47 
people hiding in a single huge bunker and without calling them 
to come out, killed them all by throwing in explosives.. 

On November 3 in Hamlet 5, Korean troops shot 53 
people in front of Mr. Vo Duan’s house. This is likely the same 
incident the people and Assistant Village Chief in Xuyen 
Phuoc camp told us about, but circumstances prevented us 
from asking enough questions of Ong Muoi to verify it. 

Xuyen Tho Village 

Xuyen Tho, the last of the eight villages we visited in 
Duy Xuyen district, is immediately inland from Xuyen Phuoc. 
As in Xuyen Phuoc, the only villagers in Xuyen Tho were 
living in a recently established Return-to-Village camp. The 
surrounding land, which was once productive fields, was an 
expanse of sand and weeds, with only a few remade fields 
beginning to produce some sweet potatoes. Visiting Xuyen 
Tho one hot afternoon, we spoke with a large group of villagers 
outside the tiny wooden shack that served as the camp pagoda. 
Person after person, they recounted the stories of incidents 
that had occurred, affecting friends and relatives, when ROK 
troops came into the area. When it became obvious that we 
wouldn’t have time to hear everybody’s story, the villagers 
began writing down brief statements on scraps of paper and 
passing them up to us. By the time we left, we had received 65 
papers in all, most of them including the date, place, the 
number and often names of persons killed. The total number 
of victims listed on all 65 papers was 239. Of those specified as 
to age and/or sex, there were 11 old men, 44 younger men, 42 
women, and 53 children. 

Xuyen Tho people told us about two larger massacres in 
their village, both of which occurred near Le Son hamlet. In 
December 1968 and January 1969 many people from Le Son 
fled to “insecure” Binh Duong village in adjacent Quang Tin 
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province to seek refuge from Korean operations then being 
conducted in Xuyen Tho. On the fourth day of the Tet 
holiday, February, 1969, 34 people decided to walk back to 
Le Son to make new year’s offerings at their home sites. The 
older sister and niece of the woman who related this story to 
us were among them. The people in the group carried no 
weapons; only four of them were men; all of them were 
dressed in their traditional holiday clothes. Along the way 
they were stopped by Korean soldiers and forcibly marched 
two kilometers to a large sand dune, where they were all shot. 
The next day the soldiers brought a bulldozer and pushed their 
bodies into a bomb crater. 

Two and a half months later, on April 6, 1969, ROK 
troops on operation from a temporary outpost in Thuan An 
hamlet, Xuyen Tho, captured 74 people in Le Son and led 
them to a dry pond near a tall sand dune called Nong Ong 
Thoang. Here they killed them all and pushed the bodies into a 
bomb crater with a bulldozer and covered them. The soldiers 
stayed in the area for six or seven days. When they finally left 
and relatives returned to find the bodies, there was no way to 
drag them out of the crater and bury them decently. The 
woman who gave us this account, which was verified by two or 
three other people present, insisted that there was no fighting 
in the area at that time, “not a single shot fired” at the 
Koreans. She lost a child who had gone out to dig sweet 
potatoes that day. 

Some old men of Xuyen Tho told us that in the early 
1960’s there were about 8000 people living in the village, but 
that there were only 4000 left in June 1972. Of the 
1000-2000 killed in the war, they figured, 600-700 were killed 
by the Koreans. A captain in the RVN police force there told 
us that only about 20 percent of the people in Xuyen Tho 
Return-to-Village camp supported the Saigon government. 


Quang Tin Province, Thang Binh District, Binh Duong 
Village 

Toward the end of 1969, Korean soldiers stationed in 
Quang Nam near Hoi An were used in large clearing operations 
just south of the provincial border in Binh Duong village, 
Quang Tin province. Until 1969 Binh Duong was under 
virtually complete National Liberation Front control. N.L.F. 
cadres lived there among the people and the children attended 
N.L.F. schools. Starting in 1964 Binh Duong was heavily 
shelled by Allied artillery. From 1967 through 1969, 
American and ARVN forces made forays into the village, but 
had little success in “pacifying” it. Finally, in the latter half of 
1969 joint American-ROK sweeps of the area were conducted 
in order to move the population out and destroy the N.L.F.’s 
hold on the land. Although these were joint operations, the 
villagers we talked to mentioned only Korean troops as 
actually coming into the villages, and all the incidents we 
heard about were attributed to Koreans. 

In a barren white sand refugee camp along Highway 1, 
we talked to Ong Tam, a member of the Binh Duong Village 
Council, the local level of the Saigon government. Though a 
number of other refugees crowded the house where we were 
sitting, none of them offered any comments; they let the 
government man speak. He started by telling us that the 
people of Binh Duong have suffered much in the war. Out of a 
population of 11,700 in 1964, 3000 have been killed, he 
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estimated, 4000 went to join the communists, 2000 are still in 
refugee settlements along Highway 1 and 2000 have now 
returned to Binh Duong itself to live in the government 
Return-to-Village camp. 

In 1969, Ong Tam said, “the Allies called Koreans” 
conducted two operations into “VC” controlled Binh Duong 
which finally succeeded in pacifying it. The first operation 
began on November 12, 1969, following a night bombing raid 
on the village. In the morning, Koreans came from Cam Ha, 
near Hoi An, in helicopters. Soon after they landed, they 
encountered “light resistance” from local guerrillas and also 
some land mines; a few Koreans were killed. People who had 
time to escape ran either west to the National Highway or 
south to the Saigon government—secured village of Binh Dao. 
Others hid in bunkers. 

About 9 a.m. in Hoa Yen hamlet the Koreans gathered 
together 113 people and shot them all. They were women, 
children and old man—the people who “couldn’t run” because 
of age or infirmity. All the young men had fled by then. 

Later the same day in Bau Binh hamlet, approximately 
100 more people were rounded up and killed by the Korean 
soldiers, according to Ong Tam. He said the villagers were not 
sure of the exact number because the bodies had been 
scattered about and many had been pushed into bomb craters 
or plowed under in the subsequent Korean bulldozing 
operations. 

Besides the two large groups, a great number of 
individuals were killed in scattered incidents, Ong Tam told us. 
He estimated that a total of about 300 civilians—mostly 
women, children and old men—were killed by Koreans in Binh 
Duong that day. 

Late in the following January, according to an 
Associated Press story of January 31, 1970, the N.L.F. 
delegation to the Paris peace talks charged that 240 civilians, 
most of them old people, were killed by allied troops in Binh 
Duong village on November 12, 1969, the same date which 
Ong Tam gave us. 

As the two-week-long operation progressed, most of the 
villagers left Binh Duong. The N.L.F. regular troops and local 
guerrillas were also afraid of the Koreans, Ong Tam said, and 
they left Binh Duong along with the people. Trying to explain 
the Koreans’ actions, Ong Tam told us that since the guerrillas 
fled together with the people, the Koreans mistook the people 
for Viet Cong and killed them. We asked how he thought the 
Koreans could mistake groups of unarmed women, old men 
and children for guerrillas. He thought a moment and said, 
“The ones that were killed were not guerrillas, not any of 
them.” 

After the initial attack, the Koreans brought in 
bulldozers and cleared much of the land, scraping away 
houses, trees and underground bunkers. After 15 days, the 
operation was over and the people, along with the guerrillas, 
could return home and bury their dead. 

Since the first operation did not succeed in “pacifying” 
Binh Duong, a second one was mounted in the last lunar 
month of 1969 (January-February 1970). On the first day, the 
South Koreans again came in helicopters and met light 
resistance from the Viet Cong. However, according to Ong 
Tam, all the guerrillas soon ran away and the Koreans found 
only women and children. 

At one market place, Cho Moi Lac Cau, a number of 
people from Dong Thanh and Hoa Yen hamlets had gathered 



and were hiding in bunkers in nearby houses when the Koreans 
arrived. The soldiers found 75 people near the market and 
killed them with machine guns and hand grenades. On the 
same day they also killed a large number of people in scattered 
small incidents. Although after the initial landing the Koreans 
met no resistance, Ong Tam said, they shot at anyone they 
saw. 

Ong Tam estimated that as a result of the two operations 
there were approximately 700 civilians known dead, their 
bodies found, and an additional 200 missing, most of those 
presumed dead and buried in bomb craters or plowed under in 
bunkers. During the month-long second operation most of the 
village was levelled by bulldozers, particularly Dong Thanh, 
Nam Binh, and Hoa Yen hamlets. 

We asked Ong Tam’s opinion on the fighting ability of 
the ROK soldiers. ‘‘With regard to tactics and strategy,” he 
said, “they are no better and no worse than the ARVN.” They 
could succeed in pacifying a place like Binh Duong, he went 
on, because the Viet Cong knew the Korean policy of taking 
revenge on civilians whenever they encountered guerrillas in a 
given area. “The Koreans had only to hear one shot ring out 
and the nearest hamlet would lose 90 people,” he told us. 

A man from Bau Binh hamlet, Binh Duong, 25-year-old 
Anh Ba, told us what happened to his family during these 
operations. 

Korean soldiers came into Binh Duong several times, each 
time for about 10-15 days. Every time we saw the 
helicopters approaching, we left our homes and ran south 
across a wide stretch of sand to Binh Dao village, which the 
Saigon government called “secure.” On February 2, 1970 
[a date which corresponds to the time Ong Tam gave us for 
the second of the two operations] we saw some helicopters 
approaching and started running. I was lucky enough to 
make it to safety, but when 1 dared to look back I saw my 
father, who was 70 years old, and my four brothers and 
sisters were cut off by the Koreans when their helicopters 
landed between Bau Binh and Binh Dao. They took my 
family and about 50 other villagers back to the hamlet and 
then down to the beach. They lined them up at the edge of 
a bomb crater and shot them all. We who had escaped to 
Binh Dao didn’t dare return home for another seven or 
eight days, as long as the Korean troops remained in the 
area. By the time we got back and found the bodies in the 
bomb crater, they had decomposed quite a lot, but we 
pulled them out and gave them proper burials. 

Several weeks after the final allied operation, a lower house 
deputy from Danang, Mr. Phan Xuan Huy, reported to the 
Quang Tin Province Chief stories he had heard from refugees 
from Binh Duong about killings of innocent civilians by South 
Korean soldiers. Apparently because of Mr. Huy’s interest and 
the possibility of his publicizing these stories in Saigon, the 
Province Chief decided to organize an 'investigation. He 
helicoptered out to Binh Duong with a number of government 
officials and a military escort. They questioned the villagers 
and even went so far as to dig up some of the bodies which 
had been buried in mass graves. 

The investigation, however, produced no positive results 
as far as either Mr. Huy or the people of Binh Duong could 
see. Families never received any compensation from the 


government and they heard nothing more about the 
investigation. Ong Tam, the Village Councilman, said the 
government made the investigation only “because of political 
reasons, not to accomplish anything for the villagers.” 

Binh Dinh and Phu Yen Provinces 

All of the accounts presented above were told to us by 
villagers from Quang Ngai, Quang Tin, and Quang Nam 
provinces, where the Blue Dragon Marine Brigade was active 
from mid-1966 through 1971. In the course of our 
investigation, we often heard people say that the “Tiger” 
Division, stationed in Binh Dinh and Phu Yen provinces, was 
as bad as the Blue Dragon in its treatment of the civilian 
population. A Rand Corporation report* from December 1966 
gives strong evidence that Korean troops killed large numbers 
of civilians prior to that time in both Phu Yen and Binh Dinh 
provinces. The report contains in interview form descriptions 
of two large massacres in Phu Yen and one in Binh Dinh, plus 
a number of smaller incidents and second-hand reports of 
South Korean brutality. 

Although we were unable to do extensive research in 
Binh Dinh and Phu Yen, we spent a few days in July 1972 
talking with people in Binh Dinh. As in Quang Ngai, Quang 
Tin and Quang Nam, the military situation in Binh Dinh at the 
time limited our travel and we had to be content with talking 
to a few refugees near Highway 1. During one morning and 
one afternoon, we heard stories of five different massacres 
with a total of 165 people killed by the soldiers of the Tiger 
Division. All but one of the incidents dated from 1965 and 
1966. The people we met stated that such incidents had been 
very common during the first years the Koreans were in Binh 
Dinh, but slackened in recent years since the Tigers mostly 
stayed on their bases and were not used in operations in 
populated zones. One young man told us that there had been 
at least one incident in every hamlet in his village, Cat Thang 
in Phu Cat district. One morning in his hamlet of Hoi Loc, he 
said, airplanes dropped leaflets warning that the area would 
soon be bombed. Sixty or seventy people decided to flee 
carrying all the belongings they could. The group, which 
included entire families, was stopped on the road by an ROK 
patrol. They were lined up and shot, all except for two or 
three who managed to escape and tell the story later. 

The most recent report of a massacre by Korean troops 
comes from Phu Yen province. As reported in the Washington 
Post of September 10, 1972, evidence indicates that Korean 
soldiers killed over 20 civilians in Phu Long hamlet, Xuan Son 
village, on July 26 and 31, 1972. Most of the victims were 
either under 12 or over 60 years old. According to the 
villagers’ accounts the Koreans lost some men to sniper fire 
near Phu Long and responded by shooting people they caught 
in the hamlet. Official Saigon and Korean sources claimed that 
the villagers’ story was untrue. 

Summary and Comments 

In all we heard from local sources reports of more than 
45 specific incidents in which ROK soldiers were said to have 


* Published in June, 1972, by Alternative Features Service, Berkeley, 
California. 
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killed groups of over 20 unarmed civilians. In 13 of the cases 
over 100 civilians were reported killed. The accounts which we 
felt were most clearly and coherently related or verified by 
more than one person were included in this article. Besides 
these 45 incidents we were told of many more scattered cases 
of killing, robbery and rape committed by South Koreans. 

Because of the very large number of reported massacres, 
we feel it would be unrealistic to describe them all as mistakes 
or exceptional cases of misbehavior by individual South 
Korean soldiers. In some cases the ROK troops had just lost 
men to guerrilla sniper fire or mines and therefore were 
probably acting in anger. Yet in the majority of cases, the 
people told us that as far as they knew there was no fighting 
nearby on the days of the massacres, ‘‘not the shot of a single 
gun,” no mines, no Korean casualties. 

In almost every case we were told that most of the 
victims were women, old people, and children. The men were 
most often working in the fields or hiding. 

Furthermore several other aspects of the massacres show 
a consistency one would not expect in a series of unrelated 
accidents or mistakes. The recurrence of particular details in 
the reports we heard suggests that the ROK forces employed 
tactics of deliberate brutality to deal with the noncombatant 
rural population in their areas of operation. 

In most of the large massacres the people were not killed 
until they were rounded up into groups, and then often they 
were forced to line up. In four different accounts from Quang 
Ngai Korean soldiers were said to have passed out candy and 
cigarettes to the people, especially the children, before killing 
them. The only explanation we found for this practice was to 
reduce the people’s fear and entice them out into the open. 
Four different times large numbers of victims’ bodies were 
dumped into bomb craters, and several times attempts were 
made to hide the bodies in other ways, such as throwing them 
into water or covering them with leaves or rice stalks and dirt. 
At least six times we were told that groups of victims were 
forced to march a considerable distance from the place they 
were captured to the place they were killed. We heard about 
numerous occurrences of atrocities such as throwing dead 
bodies into wells, beheading, disemboweling, and rape ending 
in murder. Many of these disembowelled or raped were said to 
have been pregnant women. 

Self-protection was the explanation most often given by 
Vietnamese for this apparent policy of brutality. In several 
areas people told us that the guerrilla forces seldom fired upon 
or engaged Korean troops, because they knew that if they did 
the people would suffer the Koreans’ revenge. A discharged 
ARVN soldier from Binh Dinh told us that for this reason an 
ROK patrol could pass unchallenged through an area where an 
ARVN patrol would be sniped at or attacked. It is interesting 
to note that a Korean press information bulletin claims 
captured enemy documents reveal that N.L.F. soldiers feared 
contact with Korean soldiers and had orders to avoid them. 

Many times people expressed to us the opinion that the 
widespread killing by ROK troops was more the fault of the 
Americans than the Koreans. As Americans, we were the 
subject of much mistrust. “Why are you asking about the 
misdeeds of the Koreans and not those of your own 
government’s troops?” the villagers asked us. “Who brought 
the Koreans here anyway? Who pays their salaries?” 

Despite the fact that the Saigon government refers to the 
South Koreans as Allies in the fight against communist 
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aggression, the Vietnamese peasants that we talked to saw 
them as “rented soldiers” or mercenaries of the Americans. 
Vietnamese people often told us that many Koreans came to 
Vietnam because of the economic advantages: much higher 
salaries than they could get in Korea, Post Exchange privileges, 
black market and other opportunities to share in the 
widespread corruption, huge cost-free baggage allowances on 
return to Korea, and so forth. Since they only come over here 
to make money, people asked, why should they concern 
themselves with the welfare of the Vietnamese people, or 
anything at all other than their own self-preservation? 

“Korean mercenaries,” one young woman from Quang 
Nam explained to us, “have no ideology. They get paid a lot of 
money by the Americans to come to Viet Nam and kill people, 
and the more people they can kill, the more money they will 
get. That is the basic nature of mercenaries.” 

Two well-educated people, one of them strongly 
anti-communist, extended the logic. They said that when the 
Americans gave South Vietnamese soldiers bonus pay and sent 
them into Cambodia, they behaved as the Koreans did in 
Vietnam. 

People also thought the Americans as tactical com¬ 
manders were responsible for Korean brutality. Many felt that 
the Koreans were ordered by Americans to pacify “insecure” 
areas in which they were told all the people were “VC.” As the 
Koreans usually did not have interpreters with them when 
they went out on operations, they had no way to 
communicate with the people. Consequently, the explanation 
was, they often carried out their orders to pacify by 
indiscriminately killing all those they came upon. 

One woman from Binh Due village, Quang Ngai, told 
about a Korean captain who addressed a crowd of people 
rounded up during a large sweep of her home village in 1968. 
He spoke Vietnamese and, according to the woman, told the 
crowd that when he first came to Vietnam, the Americans 
advised him and the other Koreans that all the people in 
certain areas were “VC.” As a result, some unfortunate 
mistakes had been made. He said that after he had been in 
Vietnam for some time, however, he had learned that what the 
Americans said wasn’t true, and therefore he had ordered his 
men not to hurt the people. 

Some people felt that the U.S. profited in indirect ways 
from the South Korean presence. One Buddhist monk 
advanced the theory that the Americans deliberately used the 
Koreans “to make the Americans look good.” Since the 
Koreans acted so brutally, the Americans by comparison 
would look better to the people. As the Americans are the real 
conductors of this war, the monk continued, they have to 
worry about their image as well as military strategy. 

Indeed almost everybody we asked said that when the 
South Koreans went on ground operations, they were worse 
than the Americans. However, as we were reminded by the 
Vietnamese people we interviewed, American shelling and 
bombing of the countryside resulted in far more death and 
destruction than could ever have been accomplished by ground 
troops. 

The use of foreign armies to do the fighting on the 
ground is a practice which the U.S. government developed and 
implemented extensively in the Indochina war. The South 
Koreans in Vietnam served a dual purpose, both giving the 
impression of a unified Allied effort and providing some 
military assistance. 



REPORTED MASSACRES BY SOUTH KOREAN TROOPS 


QUANG NGAI PROVINCE 

BINH SON DISTRICT 


Hamlet 

Village 

Date 

Description 

Source 

Phu Nhieu 

Binh An 

March 1967 
or later. 

35 people hiding in a rice field 
were discovered and shot. 

A*. Resident of hamlet who 
fled when Koreans came. 

Phu Nhieu 

Binh An 

Early 1967 

30 women and children who 
stayed behind to watch their 
homes while the rest of the 
hamlet fled were killed. 

A. Resident of hamlet who 
fled, then returned later and 
saw dead bodies. 

Phu Quy 

Binh Due 

26/3/67 

About 100 people, mostly 
families with small children 
were killed in their homes. 

A. Eye-witness who watched 
from concealed bunker as 
Koreans killed villagers. 

Chau Thuan 

Binh Due 

9/10/66 

51 people, many of whom were 
forced into a large bunker, were 
killed by explosives and gunfire. 

B. Resident of Chau Thuan, 
not present at the time. 

An Phuoc 

Binh Ky 

6/12/66 

200 people were shot in three 
separate groups. 

A. Resident of hamlet who 
heard shooting, returned same 
day and buried bodies. 

Long Binh 

Binh Ky 

6/12/66 

30 people were led to the top 
of a hill and shot, their bodies 
thrown in a bomb crater. 

A. Resident of hamlet who hid 
when Koreans came, returned 
later and found relatives in mass 
grave. 

Lac Son Binh Ky 

(Xom Cau neighborhood) 

6/12/66 

From 150 to 450 people killed 
in one large group. Bodies were 
blown up with mines afterward. 

A. Smaller estimate: two Xom 
Cau residents who fled when 
Koreans came. 

Larger estimate and Tan An re¬ 

Lac Son 

Binh Ky 

6/12/66 

100-150 people killed in one 
group. 

port: Eye-witness who watched 
killings at Xom Cau and helped 
bury bodies. 

An Cuong 

Binh Thien 

following 

Binh Ky 
massacre. 

60 people were rounded up 
and shot. 

A. Two hamlet residents who 
fled when Koreans came. Both 
lost relatives in massacre. 

Thach An 

Binh Tuyen 

Early 1967 

Over 30 people, hands tied be¬ 
hind backs, were led to top of 
a hill and shot. 

A. Resident of Thach An who 
fled when Koreans came, re¬ 
turned to help bury bodies. 

? 

Binh Hoang 

Early 1967 

Well over 30 people from two 
hamlets were killed in a rice 
field. 

B. Same resident of Thach An 
who heard reports of nearby 
Binh Hoang massacre. 


* "A" indicates personal and direct knowledge of the event, someone who was in the village at the time of the massa¬ 
cre, witnessed the actual killings, or saw the Koreans and heard the shooting, or returned to help bury the bodies of 
the victims. "B” indicates indirect knowledge of the event, someone who heard reports of the massacre from villagers 
at a later time. 





QUANG NGAI PROVINCE 


SON TINH DISTRICT 


Hamlet 

Village 

Date 

Description 

Dien Nien 

Son Loc 

12/11/66 

50-100 people were rounded up 
and shot after Koreans passed 
out candy and cigarettes. 120 
also estimated. 

Phuoc Binh 

Son Loc 

11/11/66 

140 people were killed in their 
homes. Koreans passed out 
candy first. 

Vinh Loc 

Son Chau 

13/11/66 

40 people out working in the 
were led away 5 km. and shot. 

7 

Son Chau & 
Son Loc 

December 

1966 

200 people from these villages 
were led to a place near Phuoc 
Binh hamlet and shot. 

Khuong Loc 

7 

30/9/66 

40 people were grouped to¬ 
gether, led to a bomb crater and 
shot, their bodies pushed into 
the crater. 

Ha Tay 

Son Trung 

1966 

34 people lined up and shot after 
2 Koreans were killed by snipers. 

An Tinh & 
Khanh Van 

Son Hoa 

August- 
Sept. 1967 

30 people found hiding in bunk¬ 
ers after an artillery barrage 
were killed. 

An Binh & 
Dong Nhon 

Son Dong 

Late 1966 

46 people, including in a Cao Dai 
temple, were killed as Koreans 
went from house to house. 

Minh Trung 

Son Nam 

Late 1966 

About 30 people were killed. 

Binh Bac 

Son Tra 

October- 
Nov. 1966 

200-300 people were killed in 
their homes. 

7 

Son Kim 

Uncertain 

About 100 people were gathered 
in a rice field and shot. 



QUANG NAM PROVINCE 

DIEN BAN DISTRICT 



7 

Dien Hong 

December 

1968 

400 people, almost an entire 
hamlet, were killed. 

Phong Nhi 

Thanh Phong 

12/2/68 

130 people killed after Koreans 


struck a mine while on a road- 
clearing operation. Victims 
included families of ARVN 
soldiers. 


Source 


A. Village resident who was 
questioned by Koreans in 
Dien Nien but escaped. 

120 given by group below. 

A. Resident of hamlet who 
was released by Koreans just 
before the massacre. 


B. Group of refugees from 
Son Loc - Son Chau area who 
heard reports of massacres from 
other villagers. 


B. Local resident who heard 
report later. 

B. Village resident who was 
away at the time, heard re¬ 
ports later. 

A. Resident of An Binh who 
was in the hamlet at the time, 
heard the shooting, fled, and 
returned later, finding dead 
bodies and burnt houses. 

B. Nearby resident left Minh 
Trung shortly before massacre 
and heard reports later. 

B. Resident of Son Tra heard 
reports. 

B. Young resident of Son Kim 
who said he was in the area at 
the time. 


B. Person who heard reports 
on NLF radio and later spoke 
with Dien Hong villagers. 

A. A number of Thanh Phong 
residents, some of whom were 
nearby on the day of the mas¬ 
sacre and heard the shots, some 
of whom lost relatives that day 
and helled bury the bodies. 





QUANG TIN PROVINCE 


THANG BINH DISTRICT 




Hamlet 

Village 

Date 

Description 

Source 

Hoa Yen 

Binh Duong 

12/11/69 

113 people, all women, children 
and old men who didn't run away 
in time when Korean troops came 
on an operation, were killed. 

B. (?). A member of the Binh 

Bau Binh 

Binh Duong 

12/11/69 

About 100 people were killed 

Duong village council and 
several villagers. 

Dong Thanh 

Binh Duong 

January or 

75 people were found at a mar- 

& Hoa Yen 


Feb. 1970 

ket place and killed. 


Bau Binh 

Binh Duong 

2/2/70 

50 people were led to a bomb 

A. A resident of Binh Duong 




crater near the ocean and killed. 

who saw his family led away 
by Korean soldiers and later 
found their bodies in a mass grave. 



BINH DINH PROVINCE 


PHU CAT DISTRICT 




Hamlet 

Village 

Date 

Description 

Source 

Hoi Loc 

Cat Thang 

Early 1966 

60-70 people killed on the road 

A. Resident of Hoi Loc who 




after planes dropped leaflets 
warning them to leave their 
village. 

was in the hamlet at the time. 

Tan Xuan & 

Cat Hanh 

30/12/65 

32 villagers killed after 2 

A. Village councilman from 

Khanh Phuoc 



Korean soldiers had been 

Cat Hanh who helped bury 




killed by sniper fire. 

the dead. 

AN NHON DISTRICT 




Hamlet 

Village 

Date 

Description 

Source 

Kim Tai 

Nhon Phong 

1966 

About 30 people were forced 

B. According to report from 




into a schoolhouse which was 

Nhon Phong Pagoda and one 




then burned to the ground. One 
old man and one young boy sur¬ 
vived. 

villager, on separate occasions. 



QUANG NAM 

PROVINCE 


DUY XU YEN DISTRICT 




Hamlet 

Village 

Date 

Description 

Source 

Xuyen Tay 

Xuyen Chau 

29/2/68 

62 people were killed while 

A. A number of people from 




hiding in bunkers after artil¬ 

Xuyen Tay, many of whom 




lery barrage. Hamlet was near 

lost relatives in massacre, some 




Korean outpost and rated 

of whom were in hamlet at the 




"secure." 

time and survived. 

Kieu Son 

Xuyen Hiep 

20/10/68 

22 people were killed in their 

A. A number of hamlet residents 




homes following an NLF mor¬ 

who were there on the day of the 




tar attack on a nearby Korean 
outpost. 

massacre. 
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Dong Yen & Xuyen Truong 8/6/68 
Chim Son 


36 people killed in their homes. A. A group of villagers at Xuyen 
A total of over 300 villagers Truong refugee camp, 

were killed by Koreans over 2 yrs. 


Trieu Chau 

Xuyen Thai Just before 

20 people were captured, led to 



Tet1968 

a cemetery and killed. 

A. A small group of residents 
at Xuyen Thai refugee camp. 

Trieu Chau 

Xuyen Thai First day 

of Tet 1968 
(30/1/68) 

22 people leaving the hamlet for 
a safer area were killed on the road. 


Van Quat 

Xuyen Tan 19/1/68 

48 people, nearly all women and 
children, were rounded up and 
shot near a pond. 

A. A number of residents at 
Xuyen Tan refugee camp. 

Hamlet 5 

Xuyen Phuoc Late 1968 

51 old and infirm people, includ¬ 
ing several pregnant women were 
shot as they sat together in front 
of one house. The rest of the 
hamlet had fled. 

A. Xuyen Phuoc assistant vil¬ 
lage chief and a number of 
other villagers at Xuyen Phuoc 
refugee camp. 

Hamlet 4 

Xuyen Phuoc S/2/* 

86 people, including old men, 
women and children, were killed. 

B. A resident of Xuyen Tho 

Hamlet 5 

Xuyen Phuoc 22/3/* 

64 people, mostly women and 
children, were found hiding in 
bunkers and killed. 

gathered details of these 
reports from other villagers. 

*Year uncertain, probably 1969. 

Hamlet 4 

Xuyen Phuoc 20/6/* 

47 people were killed with explo¬ 
sives in a single large bunker. 


Le Son, 

Xuyen Tho 4th day 

34 people who had fled their vil¬ 


Son Vien 

of Tet 1969 

lage because of Korean soldiers 



(21/2/69) 

were returning home to make New 
Year's offerings and were killed. 

A. A large number of villagers 
from Xuyen Tho refugee camp, 
many of whom had buried 

Le Son & 

Xuyen Tho 6/4/69 

74 people were rounded up, led 

bodies of relatives killed by 

Thuan An 


to a sand dune, shot, their bodies 
pushed into a bomb crater. 

Korean troops on operation. 
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“FIRE” 

The first Vietnamese feature film to be shown in 
the United States. Depicts the origins of the NLF 
in the Mekong Delta in the late 1950s. In order to 
release this film, your contributions are needed. 
For more information contact: 

San Francisco Newsreel 
630 Natoma Street 
San Francisco, Ca. 94103 
(415) 621-6196 

All donations are tax-deductible. 
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CHINA'S 

UNINTERRUPTED 

REVOLUTION 

From 1840 to the Present 

Edited by VICTOR NEE and JAMES PECK 

“Harvard-trained Sinologists Nee 
and Peck and their two co-contribu¬ 
tors to this comprehensive look at 
China’s ‘uninterrupted revolution’ 
show a mastery of their subject that 
lays open an important body of 
experience that Soviet Russia and 
the West will have to learn from.’’ 

—Publishers Weekly 

“A splendid collection. It reinforces 
my growing belief that a society 
radically different from the Western 
and Soviet models is possible, even 
if it is far from securely realized.’’ 

—PAUL M. SWEEZY 

“China’s Uninterrupted Revolution 
is a very useful study that centers on 
the core of the Chinese revolutionary 
experience — the protracted and 
continuing nature of the transforma¬ 
tion of society.’’ —WILLIAM HINTON 
$15.95 doth, $5.95 paper 


THE WIND WILL 
NOT SUBSIDE 

Years in Revolutionary China. 1964-1969 
by DAVID and NANCY MILTON 

“In The Wind Will Not Subside , 
David and Nancy Milton give us a 
mature, perceptive, and intimate 
account that puts the Cultural Revo¬ 
lution in perspective and makes it 
comprehensible. For breadth, clarity, 
and sympathetic understanding, this 
is unquestionably the best book yet 
on this little understood period of 
vast and continuing significance in 
the world’s most populous country.” 

—JOHN S. SERVICE 

“An extremely perceptive analysis 
of the social and political causes of 
the Cultural Revolution which ex¬ 
plains why events took the turn they 
did, and how in the end the Chinese 
developed a new world view all 
their own. If I were to recommend 
any single work for Americans to 
read about those turbulent times, it 
would be this one.” 

— FREDERIC WAKEMAN 
$15 doth, $4.95 paper 


Now available In paperback 

THE LOGIC OF WORLD POWER 

An Inquiry into the Origins, Currents, and Contradictions of World Politics 

by FRANZ SCHURMANN 

“This book will be a classic in the field of politics . . . His ‘inquiry’ is both thorough 
and lucid . . . The study begins with the domestic politcs of the U.S., then widens into 
an exploration of the relationships between the U.S., the U.S.S.R., and China, and 
finally demonstrates the validity of his analysis by discussing the politics of the 
Viet-Nam War.” — Choice $15 cloth; $6.95 paper 

For q catalogue of the Pantheon Asio Library, ujhte to Pantheon Books P 201 50th St, New Yorfc, NY. 10022 j&W ^ 
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